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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——g———_—_—. 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HE German Emperor is said to have asked the Russian 

Emperor to agree to a European conference on the possi- 
hility of Disarmament, and to have been refused. That 
may be true or untrue, but a curious incident reveals the 
tenacity with which the Czar holds his ideas. On Wednes- 
day the Grand Duke of Hesse married a daughter of the 
Duke of Coburg (Prince Alfred), who is also a Grand 
Duchess of Russia, and in actual though distant succession to 
the Russian Throne. It was, of course, a grand féte-day for 
Guelphs and Hohenzollerns and Coburgs; but it was found 
impossible to allow Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to attend 
the festivities. He is a Coburg, but the Russian Emperor 
regards him as all the more an usurper in Bulgaria, and to 
have inviied him would have excluded every Russian, the 
mother of the bride possibly included. The wedding was 
only a ceremonial, say the Radicals, and they say true, but 
when a Sovereign in command of a million of soldiers boycotts 
a neighbouring Sovereign, the incident is by no means unim- 
portant. It will, for one thing, wake up the whole pro-Russian 
party in Bulgaria. | 








Riaz Pasha and his Ministry resigned last Saturday, and 
Nubar Pasha has accepted the Premiership, with Mustapha 
Fehmy Pasha as Minister for War. The latter has been 
savagely attacked already in a journal supposed to be devoted 
to the Palace, and though the journal has been warned, there 
can, we imagine, be little doubt that the whole arrangement 
is rather Lord Cromer’s than the Khedive’s. That makes an 
anpleasant situation; but what is Lord Cromer todo? He 
can hardly do anything as it is, with a hostile Khedive; and 
with a hostile Khedive and a hostile Ministry, he would 
be paralysed altogether. Nubar Pasha, though very old, is 
adroit, knows Egypt through and through, and though not 
particularly friendly to England, is quite aware that the recent 
perverse resistance to her advice can serve no good purpose. 
Lord Cromer must work on from month to month, and wait, 
there is nothing else to be done; but the waiting may be made 
4 little more bearable. 


The insurrection in Brazil has at last come to an 
end, Admiral de Mello having surrendered his fleet, and fled 
into Urugnay or Buenos Ayres. The legitimate Government 
telgns therefore throughout the Republic, though many of 











the States are sullen or inclined for separation. The point of 
interest now is whether Marshal Peixoto will proclaim himself 
Dictator, or surrender power in November to his elected suc- 
cessor, Dr. Prudente Moraes. His choice is apparently matter 
for his own decision exclusively, there being in Brazil, as in all 
other South American Republics, no means of resisting the 
decision of the armed force. The presumption is that Marshal 
Peixoto will choose to continue ruling, bat he may, as he has 
great wealth, be content with a Bill of Indemnity, and guaran- 
tees against the vengeance of those he has oppressed,—the 
half-avowed allies of Admiral de Mello. The magnitude of 
Brazil seems to operate in favour of its stability. Time is 
always in favour of an organised Government, and time is 
secured by the vastness of all Brazilian distances, while the 
energy of all Revolutionists is dissipated. Half of them 
only care to “liberate” their own provinces. 


On Friday week, in the House of Commons, Mr. Morley 
introduced the new Registration Bill. Its chief provisions are 
(1), the reduction of the period of residence to three months ; 
(2), registers to be made up twice a year; (3), the abolition of 
disqualification if the rates remain unpaid on the qualifying 
premises; (4), all elections on one day, and that day Saturday; 
(5), the abolition of plural voting by enacting that a man 
may only vote once at a General Election, and by requiring 
him to answer, if asked by the presiding officer at the 
polling-booth, whether he has voted before. Mr. Morley, in 
defending the Bill, had great difficulty in explaining how 
it was that the Government when they were so keen on 
getting rid of electoral anomalies, did not tackle the biggest 
of all,—the over-representation of Ireland. His excuse was 
that to do so would mean redistribution, and that redistribu- 
tion was too big asubject to touch. We have shown elsewhere 
how very disingenuous is this way of meeting the Unionist. 
demand. The over-representation of Ireland can be reduced 
without any great difficulty and without affecting Great 
Britain. And the Government and Mr. Morley are well aware 
of this fact, for they proposed to act upon it in their Home- 
rule Bill of last year. They proposed to reduce the over. 
representation of Ireland without redistribution in Great 
Britain, by merely reducing the total numbers of the House. 

On Monday night, Sir William Harcourt introduced the 
Budget, which has been the subject of more than the 
ordinary amount of rumours. As usual, he began by stating 
what had been paid both into, and out of, the Treasury 
during the past financial year, and by contrasting these 
figures with the estimate of last year. The estimated and 
the actual revenue and expenditure are shown in the fol- 
lowing tables :— 


Estimated revenue £91,640,000 
Estimated expenditure 91,464,000 

Estimated surplus £176,000 
Actual revenue £91,133,000 


91,303,000 


Actual expenditure 


Deficit £170,000 
In other words, the Government last year received £507,000 
less than they expected; but also spent £161,000 less than 
they expected. 


For the coming year, the income and expenditure, if no 
fresh taxes were levied, would be :— 





Revenue (on existing basis of taxation) £90,956,000 
Expenditure... we ee ead ‘a 95,458,000 
Deficit £4,502,000 


That is, the Government will be obliged to raise £4,502,000 
by new taxation. The manner in which Sir William Harcourt 
proposed to accomplish this was by appropriating the new 
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Sinking Fund, by reforming the Death-duties, by altering the 
Income-tax, and by placing an extra sixpence a gallon on 
spirits, and an extra sixpence a barrel on beer. The figures 
work out thus :— 
Sinking Fund appropriated 
Death-duties (gain on) ee 
Increased Beer and Spirit duties eo : 
Income-tax (1d. extra) ... . £1,780,000 
Less abatements ose 1,450,000 


. £2,123,000 
1,000,000 
1,340,000 


330,000 


The new taxation would yield, that is, £4,793,000, and the net 
result would be :— 


Total revenue 


; .»» £95,749,000 
Total expenditure 


95,458,000 


Surplus... £291,000 





It remains to be said that the reform of the Death-duties is 
to be accomplished by equalising their incidence on real and 
personal property, and by graduating them against large 
fortunes. In future there will in effect be but two Death- 
duties. An Estate-duty will be levied on the total capital 
value of the dead man’s estate, whatever its nature, and 
graduated as follows :—Estates of £100 and not exceeding 
£500 will be charged 1 per cent., as at present; estates 
from £500 to £1,000, 2 per cent.; estates from £1,000 to 
£10,000, 3 per cent.; from £10,000 to £25,000, 4 per cent. ; 
from £25,000 to £50,000, 44 per cent.; and so on, by steps of 
% per cent. for every £25,000, till £1,000,000 is reached at 
8 per cent. Why graduation should not go on beyond the 
million, Sir William did not explain. Next, there is to 
be a Succession-duty paid on all property of whatever 
kind received by the successor, and graduated as now ac- 
cording to the degree of relationship. In the case of land, 
however, the duty will be payable in instalments, but interest 
will be charged till these are finally paid. Ultimately, said 
Sir William, these changes would make the Death-duties yield 
£14,000,000 a year instead of £10,000,000. This year, how- 
ever, not more than an extra million could be looked for. In 
regard to the Income-tax, an extra penny would be levied, but 
with the following abatements. In future, land and houses 
would be assessed not on the gross, but on the net value,— 
z.e., owners would be allowed to deduct 10 per cent. for land, 
and 6 per cent. for houses. Further, the small Income-tax 
payers would be relieved by raising the limit of total exemption 
to £160, instead of £150 (i.e., to clear clerks at £3 a week), 
and by making £160 the abatement allowed for incomes under 
£400. Incomes under £500 would be allowed an abatement 
of £100, “ which such incomes do not enjoy at present.” 


On the whole, the Budget is moderate, ingenious, and 
worthy of the fiscal traditions of the Liberal party, and Sir 
William Harcourt deserves all the praise he has got for the 
lucidity of his exposition. It was, however, a marked defect 
of tact and taste for Sir William Harcourt to lecture Mr. 
Goschen by implication on the enormity of his conduct in 
touching the Sinking Fund, and then proceed himself to do the 
same,—protected merely by the futile distinction that one fund 
can be labelled the old, and the other the new, Sinking Fund. 
Again, it was a doubtful step, perhaps, to impose an extra 
burden on land at a moment when it is virtually unsaleable 
and utterly crushed by the rates. Nothing could be said 
against equalisation if Sir William had at the same time 
made personalty share the rates with the land; but till this 
is done, the landowners are very unfairly treated. To say 
that they get redress in the Income-tax is no answer, for the 
taxing on net instead of on gross profits was the merest act 
of justice. Against the extra Spirit and Beer tax we have 
nothing to say, though if the distillers and brewers turn 
sulky, form a ring, and insist on raising the prices, the 
voter will, we suspect, find a good deal to say against it. This 
is, indeed, the sore place of the Budget, and will cause special 
trouble in Ireland, where the liquor interest is said to 
dominate the Parnellites, and largely controls the rest of the 
Nationalist party. 


On Tuesday, the discussion on the proposal for a Scotch 
Grand Committee was continued, and Mr. Balfour’s amend- 
ment declining to entertain this isolated proposal without the 
submission of a general scheme covering the procedure in all 
similar cases, was negatived by a majority of 33 (252 to 219); 
but the debate was then adjourned till yesterday, without a 
vote on the main question. The great feature of the debate 


to give to England the advantage of a National Grand Gog 
mittee which they demand for Scotland, and which man be 
them demand for Wales, on the ground that without a 
concession England is strong enough to maintain her 9 
interests,—a plea put forward, for instance, by the Seere ats 
for War, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. Dr, Macgregor regretted 
the Act of Union between England and Scotland, ang con, 
demned the Scotch Grand Committee because it did not go a 
far as Scotch Home-rule,—the cry of ‘“‘ Home-rule all] round » 
being already transformed into “Home-rule for the little. 
nationalities, and none for the big one.” Indeed, that reall 
seems likely to be the form in which the Gladstonians wi] 
prefer it. Sir Henry James and Mr. Chamberlain made y 
masterly speeches to show how directly contrary to the con. 
stitution of the original Grand Committees, these Nationalist. 
Committees would be. It. was really a proposal for packing 
the jury to which the details of any local scheme was to py 
referred. It was a plan for increasing artificially in Committee 
the normal majority of the Government of the day, . 
debate was to be resumed yesterday, but too late for our iggue, 


Colonel Nolan moved on Wednesday the repeal of the Irish, 
Crimes Act of 1887, in a violent speech in which he called the 
Act infamous, and he was seconded by Mr. W. Redmond, who. 
described minutely his own experience as a prisoner convicted 
under the Act. Mr. Dunbar Barton, who moved the rejection 
of the Bill in a very able speech, showed how effective the 
Act had been, how steadily it had reduced crime, and how 
many wretched beings who had been subjected to intolerable 
boycotting before, had been protected by it from the moral 
torture of their fellow-countrymen. Mr. T. W. Russel} 
proved that the secret inquiries conducted under the Act 
had led to a great many convictions which could not otherwise 
have been obtained. Several Unionist Members pointed out 
that Mr. Dillon had boasted that the present quiet condj- 
ion of Ireland would not continue after the return of a 
Unionist Government to power, but would be succeeded by 
one of the most dangerous land agitations that Ireland had 
ever known. Whether that may turn out so or not, it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Dillon would do all in his power to bringit 
about, and yet Mr. Morley avows his wish to deprive any 
Unionist Government of the very mild powers which this Act 
gives them. In the end the second reading of the Repeal Bill 
was carried by 254 to 194 votes (majority 60), a division very 
discreditable to the Unionists, many of whom were absent. 


On Thursday Mr. Morley introduced the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, thus conferring on Ireland the precedence for which she 
has been struggling with Wales, Scotland, London, and the- 
Temperance party. His Bill proposes to create a Board of 
three arbitrators, whose office is to last for three years. In 
cases of land which has not been relet, the evicted tenant is to- 
be allowed, within one year of the passing of the Act, to 
petition the Board to reinstate him. If the arbitrators think 
he has made out a primd-facie case, they will issue a 
conditional order for reinstatement, and if the landlord 
does not object, this order will be made absolute. If he 
does object, then the arbitrators will hear the parties 
and decide according to whether the landlord or tenant 
has in their opinion acted unreasonably. When the landis 
not vacant but occupied by another tenant, the evicted tenant 
may petition as before, but if the sitting tenant objects, that 
objection is to be a bar to the petition. If he does not object, 
the arbitrators are to act as if the land were in the occupation 
of the landlord, but are to pay the sitting tenant what they 
may think fit in the way of compensation. The money re- 
quired for arrears and compensation is to be provided by a 
charge of £100,000 on the Church funds, but the arbitration 
and cther official expenses are to come out of the taxes. 


On the general details of the Bill, as far as it affects 
derelict land, we will not pronounce till we have seen the text 5 
but we must say at once that the provisions in regard to land 
occupied by new tenants are among the most cruel and unjust 
that could be proposed in the House of Commons. They mean 
that the tenants now occupying evicted farms will only be 
able to retain their holdings by publicly and formally ob- 
jecting to the petitions of the evicted tenants. This means 
openly braving the opinion of the country-side. But openly 
braving that opinion means that the whole machinery of out- 
rage will be put into operation. To prevent the filing of the 





was the avowed disposition of several of the Gladstonians not 


objection, the farmer’s house will be shot into at night, his 
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: ughed, his wife and children persecuted and 
ate wit gain is altogether unjust, and the House of 
insul at is being asked to do a cruel and treacherous act, in 

to remove an obstacle from the path of the Government. 
~ xton formally accepted the Bill on behalf of the Anti- 
Mr. A tes, We regret that Mr. Balfour and Mr. T. W. Russell 
ome more strongly denounce the arrangements as to evicted 
= in the occupation of new tenants. 
Mr. Asquith made along speech at Plymouth on Wednesday, 
: hich he entreated the electors of the neighbouring con- 
ye ney of Bodmin not to return Mr. Courtney again, though 
pert ed empty compliments on Mr. Courtney’s capacity 
: disagreeing with every one else. He reproached the Welsh 
“ pers with their distrust of the sincerity of the Govern- 
_ on the subject of the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
past of the Welsh Church ; boasted that the majority of 33 
pret the Government had obtained on the subject of the 
Seotob Grand Committee, was, considering all things, an 
ancommonly good majority; attacked Mr. Chamberlain as a 
Tory for not liking Grand Committees selected on a geo- 
graphical principle; declared that it was no discredit to 
the Government to depend for its majority on the Anti- 
Parnellite vote; plumed the Cabinet on Sir William Har- 
court's proposals for equalising the Death-duties; and 
attacked the House of Lords for never checking unwise Con- 
gervative action, while it blocked effectually Gladstonian 


action, whether wise or unwise. 


League in Covent Garden Theatre on Thursday,—Primrose 
Day,—and devoted his speech chiefly to the defence of the 
House of Lords, as a body which did not pretend to be itself the 
Court of Appeal from the House of Commons, but which only 
desired to force an appeal to the people whenever it is really 
doubtful what the people desire. Answering Mr. Asquith, he 
said that it was of the very essence of a body which was 
intended to check and challenge the ;1dgment of the House of 
Commons, that it shall demand delay in the prosecution of any 
policy in which the House of Commons appears to have out- 
stripped the popular wish, and that there is not the same 
demand for an appeal from a Conservative policy since there 
is no fear that the Conservative policy would or could 
outstrip the wishes of the people. But that does not, we 
think, quite meet the objection which Mr. Asquith meant to 
urge. A Conservative House of Commons might conceivably 
(as, for instance, if it ever proposed to go back on a Protec- 
tionist policy) very seriously outstrip the Conservative ten- 
dencies of the people, and in such a case it is clear that what 
we should want of the House of Lords, and what we might 
not get, would be a suspensive veto on this retrograde policy. 
The great feature, however, of this meeting of the Primrose 
League, was the astonishing evidence it gave of the rapid 
increase of the Conservative movement in England, which is 
advancing by leaps and bounds. Every week, we are told, 
there is an average of more than a thousand new members 
enrolled in the Primrose League. 





The French Ministry produced their Budget on the same 
day as the English one, and, curiously enough, the deficit they 
have to meet, £3,320,000, is nearly the same as that with 
which Sir William Harcourt had to deal. They deal with it, 
too, in principle in exactly the same way. A great part 
of the deficit is met by forestalling the profit which the 
Government will make when the railways fall into its hands, 
about £300,000 by a surtax on spirits and superior tobacco, 
anda million and a quarter by an indirect Income-tax. No 
French Cabinet will propose an Income-tax, as all parties, 
except the Radicals and Socialists, are openly or secretly 
opposed to it; but M. Burdeau has remodelled the old House- 
duty so that the amount paid by each family may be partially 
regulated by income, and has proposed a duty on servants 
rising with their number, for the same end. The great evil 
which the French fear, the revelation of their incomes in face 
of an envious people, is thus avoided; but the device, though 

shrewd, will not draw enough money. 


Sir Charles Russell, the Attorney-General, has accepted the 
place in the Court of Appeal vacated by the death of Lord 
Bowen, and Sir John Rigby, the Solicitor-General, of course 
Succeeds him as Attorney-General. Mr. Reid, Q.C. (M.P. for 








the Dumfries district), is talked of as the new Solicitor. 
General, but we do not know on what authority. He is cer- 
tainly one of the most distinguished of the Gladstonian 
lawyers. We rather wonder that Sir Charles Russell should 
have given up his vast practice for a position in: which he will 
hardly shine as did his distinguished predecessor, for Sir 
Charles Russell’s legal learning is hardly equal to his great 
forensic ability. His seat for South Hackney is, we suppose, 
fairly safe for the Gladstonians; though in 1886 he only 
carried his seat by about a hundred votes. In the General 
Election, however, of 1892 he carried it by more than a 
thousand. 


Belgium has, it is alleged or suspected, produced one of 
those educated female poisoners, who, every now and then, 
make their appearance throughout all criminal history. 
Madame Joniaux, wife of a chief engineer of roads and 
bridges, has been arrested on a charge of poisoning her 
brother with morphine, which has been found in his body 
when exhumed; but when the trial commences many more 
charges will be produced against her. The belief of the 
police, as represented in the telegrams, is that Madame 
Joniaux, dissatisfied with her husband’s income—which was 
insufficient to maintain the large house they lived in—deter- 
mined to increase it by insuring lives, and then killing the 
insured. She selected as her victims relatives only, and 
though the frequent deaths in her house caused comment, she 
was not even suspected until her brother died within three 
days of the policy being signed. Then the Insurance 
Office moved; and the police, though most reluctant to 
act against the wife of an official, were compelled to 
make strict inquiries, ending in the arrest. The defence 
will be, it is said, that the deceased persons were victims to 
the morphine habit, and that Madame Joniaux did not benefit 
by the insurances, which she alleges were all effected to pay 
debts or other obligations. Inquiry in Belgium, as in France, 
is in all such cases slow, as the prosecuting officers desire for 
their own credit to bring out the whole truth. It isa good pro- 
cess where the guilty are concerned, but it is a horrible one for 
the innocent. Madame Joniaux, for example, is condemned 
by opinion all over Europe before her defence has been heard. 


On the evening of Saturday last, the London police made 
rather an important arrest. Inspector Melville and his plain- 
clothes men have been lately on the look-out for an Italian 
Anarchist named Polti, and on Saturday night at 8.30 they 
captured him in Farringdon Street, and took from him a 
parcel containing “a cylinder 7in.long by 5in. broad, per- 
fectly hollow in the centre, with an iron screw knob at one 
end.” The bomb was, however, not charged, and it is not 
known whether its “billet ” was in England or on the Con- 
tinent. After Polti’s arrest, his rooms were searched, and bottles 
containing various fluids were found, as well as the usual 
packets of Anarchist literature were discovered. In addition, 
there were papers and letters “which may be of service in 
tracing other Anarchists.” 


Mr. Horace Plunkett (M.P. for South Dublin county), who 
has taken so active a part in organising the great dairy 
interest in Ireland, in helping the farmers to test the quality 
of their milk and butter, and to sell it to the best advantage, 
addressed a meeting in Dublin on Wednesday for the purpose 
of urging the extension of this agency to other agricultural 
products and operations. He desires to form an association 
to be called “The Irish Agricultural Society, Limited,” to 
register the Society under the “Industrial and Providert 
Societies Act, 1893,” and to devote the Society’s operations to 
the object of pushing forward the propaganda of the true 
principles of commercial co-operation. It will engage in no 
business itself, and will not undertake any financial respon- 
sibility, or lend any financial assistance. It is intended 
as a society for teaching the Irish farmers and labourers how 
to organise themselves in co-operative efforts for the pro- 
duction of good food, or other raw material of which the 
quality can be adequately tested, and for the improvement 
and cheapening of the distributing agencies, as experience has 
shown that what has already been done for dairy produce may 
easily be done for other products of Irish agriculture. All 
political partisanship is to be positively forbidden. 


Bank Kate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 
THE BUDGET. 


a kag Budget is a fair Budget, and though democratic 
in the new principle it introduces, it is not democratic 
in the bribing way. The classes will suffer heavily from 
it in the end, but the masses gain nothing from it 
at present, except beer a trifle more watered. The 
details are complicated to an extreme—and, as we think, 
wholly unnecessary—degree, but the broad principles are 
simple enough. Sir William Harcourt has a deficit of 
£A4,500,000 to meet, caused partly by the increase of the 
Navy, and partly by the rapid increase in the cost of 
education, which has swollen to more than £6,000,000 
a year in the present year, and in the next year will 
require £470,000 more. Landlords, moreover, are not 
to pay Income-tax on their gross rents, but on their 
rents minus outgoings, which are estimated at one-tenth 
in the case of agricultural land, and one-sixth in the 
case of houses not let on repairing lease. Sir William 
Harcourt is very proud of that remission, and it is just 
enough, the outgoings being, in fact, business expenses, 
but if his Radical friends let that pass without a hostile 
vote, we greatly mistake their temper. At all events, there 
is this great deficit ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meets it by four devices. First, he abstracts £2,123,000 
from the Sinking Fund for the payment of new debt,—the 
debt raised for the last increase of the Navy. We do not 
see any particular objection to that abstraction, as it only 
delays the extinction of the new debt bya year, and as the 
money is taken for the Navy; but it makes Sir William 
Harcourt personally a little ridiculous. He chose, exactly 
as if he were making a speech to a jury, to anticipate the 
effect of the one damaging admission he would have to 
make, by an asseveration that he would never make it. 
Delay the repayment of debt,—“ that would be fatal and 
cowardly and unworthy of a great nation.” We “have 
no proposals to make which will have the effect of diverting 
from the discharge of debt any part of the permanent 
fund which is now applicable to its liquidation. With 
us that is fundamental.” ‘I will set aside,’ says the re- 


pentant spendthrift, ‘half my income for the discharge of 


my debts. I shall not, however, this year pay my butcher 
and tailor, for you see clearly that is new debt.’ There is 
something very like impudence in a statement of that 
kind made in his place by a great Cabinet Minister; but 
as the impudence does not, to the best of our judg- 
ment, hurt the State, we may pass it by as a mere illus- 
tration of the speaker’s way of persuading, and proceed to 
the other devices. The next is another penny demanded 
from the English Isaachar, the Income-tax payer. He 
will probably think 8d. in the pound a heavy tax to pay 
in peace time; but, as when he has more than £500 a 
year it does not matter at elections what he thinks, we 
may also pass that by. Under £500 a year, he gets abate- 
ments, £160 if he has less than £400 a year, and £100 if he 
has less than £500, which will relieve a large class whose 
votes do matter, all the better-paid clerks, most of the fore- 
men and other aristocrats of labour, and an innumerable 
body of struggling shopkeepers. We have no objection to 
raise, for, though £500 is a high limit, we have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that it will be final. Mr. John Burns says 
nobody ought to have more than £500 a year, and the 
democrats of his type who will ultimately affect taxation, 
cannot therefore in common decency fix a higher limit of 
exemptions, though they may of course vote larger abate- 
ments. The balancing taxes on the body of the people, 
6d. a gallon on whisky and 6d. a barrel on beer, are not 
heavy; they recognise the principle that all men should 
pay a share of State expenses, and they have two incidental 
advantages. One is that taxes on liquor always seem fair 
to the general community, as taxes on a doubtful luxury, 
and taxes on beer tend to throw the whole trade into the 
hands of the greatest brewers, who, besides being best 
able to afford taxation, undoubtedly sell the people the 
best article,—a real gain to the popular health. The Irish 
will, of course, make a fuss about whisky, knowing that 
Tories will not vote against the undemccratic side of the 
Budget; but Sir William Harcourt took the national 
plea out of their mouths. It is England, not Ireland or 
Scotland, which consumes the mass of whisky that the 
smaller countries have the pleasure and the profit of pro- 
viding. The objection which was instantly raised in the 




















House, that wine also ought to have b 
perfectly just, and indeed unanswerable os 
national complications. France and Spain 
stantly have commenced a system of repris 
new duties. 

There remains the “ democratic” sectio 
Sir William Harcourt has carried out wo ote Budget, 
of the finance reformers; he has equalised the otal 
duties upon realty and personalty ; and he hag Dealt. 
those duties. As we wish all realty to be dedlas as 
sonalty, we have no grave objection to raise t¢o th . 
change. Everybody admits its justice in pring; ‘ibe 
we do not see, if land is to be taxed at all, where the’ rey 
pediency comes in. It is said that the new heir havi “eg 
much to pay will for four years be unable to make ri. > 
ments ; but is not that objection a little unreal? An on 
debt would debar him from making improvements: a “4 
should the State alone among creditors upon that ai 
ment forego its rights? It is a right, if property is 4 
taxed on devolution by death, and land is taxed q > 
with personalty ; and the State so arranges matters “ J 
be a lenient creditor. Payment must be, and Will be . 
instalments; and we think Sir William Harcourt’s decisi ; 
to charge interest on the instalments igs unbearably 
usurious—we suppose it is put on in the hope thay 
landlords will mortgage their lands and pay at ong 
but that is bad for the country—but the payment should 
be made. As to the argument that the tax will reduc 
the value of landed property, so will the tax reduce the 
value of Consols, or anything else, the only differencs 
being in the visibleness of the effect. We do not beliaye 
however, that the broad effect will be anything of the king 
The tax will increase the tendency of land to fall to the 
rich, who make the most lenient landlords, who care mos 
for improvements, the “condition of the estate” bej 
with them a question of dignity, and whose heirs cap 
usually pay the tax without anticipating future resouross 
The equalisation is right enough, but we cannot understand 
why Sir William Harcourt did not go a step farther— 
reduce the five Death-duties to one, instead of two, and by 
knocking the whole question of kinship on the head, get 
rid of all complications together. If, as he says, settle. 
ments are frauds on the Exchequer, and the State stands 
in the position of owner of the first charge on all property, 
why did he not embody those principles in his Budget, and 
charge a percentage all round, and for all alike? He 
complains of the profits which go to lawyers under the 
complexity of the present system, but we venture to say 
there are few men in England, outside the profession, who 
will be sure under his Budget what their heirs will have 
to pay on a mixed property, say, of £50,000. 

The proposal to graduate the duties is a graver one, 
and one on which it is necessary to be perfectly plain. 
We doubt if there are ten men in England, outside a 
limited class of landed millionaires, who, if they were not 
afraid of the democracy, would not accept its principle. 
We ourselves accept it, though we have always had » 
doubt whether, in strict justice, the State is not a seller 
of protection and other advantages for such and such pay- 
ments from the individual. If that is true, though the 
State has a right to charge the man with £100,000 of 
property ten times what it charges the man with £10,000, 
it has no right to alter the rate of charge. The baker 
might as well sell Mr. Picton a loaf for 6d., and charge 
60d. to Lord Rothschild. Just or unjust, however, this 
latter view is unworkable. It is wholly inconsistent with 
indirect taxation, which is self-regulated, and it has in all 
our recent legislation been given up. The principle we 
work on is that the community should pay the indirect 
taxes, and that the direct taxes should be laid on those 
best able to bear,—those, in fact, who have the largest 
surplus for expenditure at will. That being conceded, it 
is fair to ask the inheritor of a million to pay at a higher 
rate than the inheritor of £100,000, and the only question 
is as to the expediency of the rate to be levied. That 
must be moderate, for if the State plunders, it will speedily 
shake its credit by driving all capitalists to foreign it 
vestments, and by preventing the investment of foreigi 
capital, now very large, in British securities. It is 4 
regular practice with foreign capitalists, and especially 
foreign millionaires, to place a certain proportion of their 
wealth in Britain, so as to be outside the chance either of 
revolution or confiscation. We think that 10 per cent, 
2s. in the pound, is the highest Death-duty that could be 
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io: . . 
A ‘shout perceptible results on national prosperity ; 
pulyyeoe oat, the more moderate duty proposed by 
ee villian Harcourt, may have some singular results in 
a ay of evasion and concealment of capital abroad. 
. TT certainly have the effect almost of cruelty on 
Ay reat landlords, who might, in @ case of rapid 
a ae be half-ruined, as also might be the owners 
creat city properties. Still, all these people have 
zs compensations, and the éountry at large would 
OF ities: to the suggested rates but for its latent 
read of what is to follow. Has democracy the power 
' restraining its thirst for pecuniary equality ? It has 
Ea so in America, where the Constitution prevents 
the special taxation of auy class; and it has done so in 
France, where an attack on property always ends in an 
appeal to the bayonet; but it has not, we are told, done 
7 in some Cantons of Switzerland ; and in Britain, where 
we have no written Constitution, and the democracy is 
absolute, we should have some grave fears, not indeed of 
the envy of the people, for, except among Radical 
journalists, millicnaires are popular, but of their ignorance. 
Nearly the first comment on Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget was Mr. Picton’s, the labour representative; and 
his instinctive utterance was that it was so wrong 
for anybody to leave a million, that the tax on bis 
heirs ought to be 50 per cent. It does not seem 
to have struck Mr. Picton that a millionaire would 
baffle that at once by giving £100,000 straight out 
to his heir during his lifetime, giving it, we mean, by 
cheque in payment for a horse or a curio, without either 
settlements or deeds of gitt. He will understand that 
argument, though we suppose that to tell him that to 
break all the great fortunes, to pull down Chatsworth, 
and render grand collections impossible, would destroy 
the variety, and therefore lower the whole scale of our 
civilisation. Men, too, like Arkwright or Bessemer, who 
make fortunes almost of necessity by making new indus- 
tries which render hundreds of thousands comfortable, 
must have some right to bequeath those fortunes where 
they will; or else why make them? Mr. Picton is, of 
course, only a rash individual, but he represents great 
masses of the ignorant; and it is in his speech that the 
danger of the new proposal can most visibly be seen. But 
for that danger, which we believe to be immensely grave, 
the mass of Englishmen being no more able to realise a 
nillion than the educated are to realise a quintillion, we 
should sav that Sir William Harcourt’s proposal for 
graduated Death-duties was, in the circumstances of the 
time, a moderate and reasonable one. Of course the 
principle is applicable to the Income-tax, and would be in 
application much more dangerous, but fortunately, that is 
almost impossible. Three-fourths of the whole Income- 
tax is levied automatically by disinterested persons, and 
before the income reaches the recipient, and to alter that 
arrangement would, as Sir William Harcourt admits, 
besides impairing the productiveness of the tax, lead to 
inquisitions which would in no long time be fatal, as they 
were in America, to the tax itself. It is the accidental 
but supreme merit of our Income-tax, that it reveals no 
man’s income to anybody. 





A ONE-SIDED REFORM BILL. 


Q fair-minded person can look at the Government 

AN Registration Bill without noting that it is an 

attempt to alter the electoral constitution, not in accord- 

ance with reason and common-sense, or on grounds of 
public, as apart from party, policy, but in accordance with 
the interests of the present Government. We are, how- 
ever, fully prepared to admit that there is a great deal 

Which is anomalous, inconvenient, and unfair in our present 
electoral system, a great deal which ought to be altered 
and reformed, and we should welcome any attempt to 
place the whole subject on a fair and reasonable basis, 
whether that attempt proceeded from the Gladstonians or 
the Unionists. We go further than Mr. Balfour, who 
seemed to argue that things were very well as they were, 
and that there was no need of doing anything. We believe 
that there is a real need for reform, and are very anxious 
to see that reform carried out. 

_ Let us consider for a moment what are the existing injus- 
tices and anomalies of our electoral system, and then see 
how the Government have dealt with them in their Reform 
Bill. They shall be taken in their order of aggravation. 








Unquestionably the greatest and most important electoral 
injustice is the over-representation of Ireland. If Ireland 
is to have the same electoral advantages as England, 
then she ought to have 78 Members and no more. But 
she has 103. Therefore, Ireland has 25 more Members 
than she has any right to have. But this preponderance 
enables her to have far more weight in our Common 
Parliament than she is entitled to. The next electoral 
injustice is the over-representation cf Wales. Wales (with- 
out Monmouthshire) has some 5 Members too many, when 
she has, as she has now, 30 Members, while England 
(including Monmouthshire) has only 465 Members. The 
Keltic portion of the United Kingdom is thus over- 
represented by 30 Members. The next most important 
electoral anomaly is to be found in the fact that it is now 
in many cases extremely difficult to get upon the Register. 
In a very great number of cases, it takes eighteen months 
or two years, and in some over two years for a man to get 
his name on the Register, and thus to acquire the right to 
vote. This is obviously unfair and inconvenient. It is 
quite right that a certain amount of residence should be 
required, and that admission to the Register should not 
be made so easy and formal that it becomes impossible 
to identify the voter. A great deal of the scandal 
connected with American elections and the bribery and 
personation which prevails, arises from carelessness 
and laxity in regard to the Register. An English- 
man in the West informed the present writer that 
he was once asked by a persuasive agent “to vote 
the ticket” of the agent’s party. “But,” he answered, 
“T have no right to do so, I’m not a citizen, and 
am not on the Register.’ “Oh, never mind that,” 
said the agent, “ go right in and vote.” The Register was 
in such a state and so flooded with new arrivals, that it 
was impossible to identify the voters, and all that was 
necessary was to “ go right in and vote.” We none of us 
want to come to this in England, least of all the Radicals, 
for the sort of laxity we have described puts the power 
into the hands of the man with the long purse, and that 
man is not generally a supporter of Lord Rosebery. 
What we want, then, is to reduce the length of need- 
ful residence, but only to the point which will maintain 
a sound and trustworthy Register. The last of the 
anomalies is connected with plural voting. It is 
arguable that a scientific and deliberate system of 
plural voting under which men of property are given, 
as in the new Belgium Constitution, a slightly extra 
weight, is not an anomaly atall. The system of plural 
voting in England is, however, an anomaly. The arrange- 
ments under which in England a man acquires two votes 
are perfectly haphazard. You may be amillionaire,and have 
only one vote; and a small attorney and have seventeen. 
Many of the plural votes arise out of what is pure accident. 
Take, for example, the cases of the two neighbouring cities 
of Bristol and Bath. In Bristol, the owners and occupiers 
of freehold property in the city have only one vote,—i.e , 
for the city. In Bath, they have two votes,—one for Bath, 
and the other for the division of the county of Somerset 
in which Bath is situated. The reason is more antiquarian 
than scientific. Bristol is a true county, with a Sheriff of 
its own. Hence, the Bristol freeholder is a freeholder of 
the county of Bristol, and his vote in that capacity coin- 
cides with his vote in his capacity as occupier. But Bath 
is not a county, but merely a city situated in a county. 
Hence, its freeholders are county freeholders, and vote iu 
the county ; and if they are occupiers also, they possess a 
vote for the city. That is not a very reasonable state of 
things. Again, it is rather ridiculous that the posses- 
sion of a piece of freehold land worth 40s. a year, 
should give a vote to a person who does not live in 
the electoral division where the land is situated, but 
that the possession of a great leasehold interest, with- 
out residence, should not give a vote. Still, there is 
no doubt that plural voting does roughly, and to a 
limited extent, give a certain amount of representation 
to property. Though the present anomalies cannot be 
said to be satisfactory to those who desire to see a 
certain amount of extra power given to property, they do 
to some extent act as a set-off to the over-endowment of 
political power accorded to those parts of the Kingdom ia 
which property has least power and influence. How do 
the Government propose to deal with these injustices and 
anomalies ? Not by amending them in their entirety, not 


by a fair and all-round scheme of reform, not by a compre- 
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hensive and intelligible measure, but by a partial and 
unfair scheme which will do away with those of the 
anomalies which are injurious to the Home-rule party, 

* but will perpetuate those which tell in their favour. The 
anomalies may be divided into those which are on the side 
of Home-rule, and those which are against it. The over- 
representation of Ireland and Wales is good for Home- 
rule and the Gladstonian party. Therefore it is to be 
maintained in spite of its being the prime anomaly. The 
anomalies of registration and plural voting tell against 
Home-rule. Therefore they are to be abolished. This 
is the plain English of the Government scheme. Mr. 
Morley virtually made no attempt to deny the fact. “We 
are not,” he said, “ going to attempt anything like the 
satisfaction of speculative constitutional symmetry ;” and 
he then proceeded to unfold a scheme which touched our 
electoral system only where and when it could effect a party 
advantage. We cannot believe Mr. Morley could have 
found much satisfaction in performing such a task. To his 
honour be it said, that hitherto he has known how to be 
a good party man, and yet to avoid anything in the shape 
of political unfairness. It is with deep regret that we 
see him tread the path of electoral gerrymandering. He 
knows as well as we do the dangers that the State suffers 
from the over-representation of the Keltie portions of the 
Kingdom, and he is far-seeing enough to realise that, 
though for the moment that over-representation tells in 
favour of his own side, to-morrow it may have a reverse 
effect, and that, in any case, it is disastrous to the best 
interests of the nation. 

In regard to many of the details of the Government 
scheme, we have little or no criticism to make. But for 
the essential injustice connected with its partiality, the 
Registration Bill is one which could be made fair with 
comparatively little alteration. It is proposed that the 
period of previous residence shall only be three months. 
There are to be two revisions of the Register in each year. 
The rating qualification is to be abolished, all pollings are 
to be held on one day, and that day is to be a Saturday, 
and Parliament may meet twenty days after the polling. 
Lastly, plural voting is to be abolished by declaring that 
no voter is to vote in more than one constituency. It is 
proposed that, to the questions which may be put already 
to an elector, this further question shall be added : “ Have 
you since such or such a day” (specifying the day on 
which the current Parliamentary Register came into opera- 
tion) “voted at a Parliamentary election other than the 
election for this constituency ?” An untrue answer to the 
question will subject the elector who gives it to penalties. 
Of these provisions, we are distinctly in favour of “all 
elections on one day,” and of the revision of the Register 
twice a year. That will help to prevent personation in the 
case of dead voters, and voters who have left the con- 
stituency and cannot be traced. Certainly, however, the 
period of three months’ previous residence is too short to 
secure us against personation. Again, granted that plural 
voting is to go, we believe the proposed plan to be a good 
one. If a man has two or more qualifications, there is no 
reason why he should not be allowed to choose which he will 
vote for. The only provision to which we are strongly 
opposed is that which abolishes the rating qualification. 
It is, in our view, preposterous to give such an encourage- 
ment to the rate-defaulter. Sir Henry James dealt with 
the question in the best possible way when he showed 
that the best collector of rates is the registration officer. 
“There is many a man who never would pay his rates 
unless he knew he would be struck off the Parliamentary 
Register, with the consequent result that the fact of non- 
payment would be disclosed, and a certain, social disgrace 
would follow. Once tell a man that whether you pay 
your rates or whether you do not, you shall be treated for 
political purposes the same, you will, as was pointed out 
to me, add a great incentive to the non-performance of 
a duty which every citizen ought to discharge.” That 
is a very serious blot on the details of the Bill; but 
we can hardly believe that the Government mean to stand 
to it. 

One other point, and we have done. Mr. Morley, at 
the end of his speech, thue dealt with the question of 
“one vote one value” :—“It means,” he said, “the 
breaking up on a great scale of the boundaries of boroughs 
and electoral areas.” Besides, “if you are to have ‘one 
vote one value,’ you will have to redistribute seats at 
regular periods in accordance with the changes of popula- 


tion.” It was somewhat disingenuous o 

take this line, and to pretend that the Go oat 
only prevented from adopting “one vote one a ” 
the difficulty of redistribution. He knows perfeaie 1 
that they can, if they like, reduce the Over-represe y We 
of Ireland without redistribution in England and § ee 
Let the total number of the Members of the Ho. 
reduced by the number of Members which Treats 
in excess of its fair share, and you will only ha; 
redistribute in Ireland,—a matter of no great difficulty to 
the Government must admit, since redistribution in In le 
was effected by one of the schedules of their Hes d 
Bill,—a schedule which, if we remember right] pies 
passed without discussion. Y> Was 





POLITICAL CENTRIFUGALISM, 


Shae debate on the Scotch Grand Committee 
illustrated more impressively, perhaps, than g 
recent debate, the political centrifugalism which hag io 
the result of the Home-rule movement. “ Home-rule all 
round” itself is a mere child of logic, and was three 9 
four years ago an extreme opinion which very few of 
even the strongest partisans of Irish Home-rule ventured 
to approve,—Mr, John Morley even, if we remembe 
rightly, discouraging it in the most emphatic manner 
Now “ Home-rule all round” is the avowed principle of 
the most influential of the Cabinet Ministers, and Home. 
rule for Scotland passed the House of Commons the othoy 
day by a majority of 16; while Dr. Macgregor laments 
the Act of Union, and quotes Sir Walter Scott and Bums 
to prove that it is unpatriotic to regard the United King. 
dom as your native land, and not to wish that “Floddep 
had been Bannockburn.” Still worse, the whole drift of 
the debate on the Scotch Grand Committee goes to show 
that the idea which is gaining ground every day in the 
Gladstonian ranks is this,—that while the Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh ought to know something of English affairs, 
it is not only unnecessary, but undesirable that the 
English should have anything to say on Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh affairs, and that what is really wanted 
is to get these local patriotisms shut off into private 
political compartments of their own that they may 
be cherished and stimulated in a hot-house atmosphere, 
If the notion which seemed to pervade this debate were 
carefully analysed, it would turn out to be this— 
that English opinion is far too predominant already, 
that it needs diluting by a liberal infusion of Irish and 
Scotch and Welsh jealousies and antagonisms ; but that, 
on the other hand, the nursery-ground of Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh local enthusiasms is not half exclusive 
enough, and that they need much more elaborate 
provisions for fostering them, which can only be secured 
by keeping English influence at arm’s length. That, 
we venture to say, is the note of this curious and 
instructive debate. The logic of Home-rule would of 
course give England as much right to a separate national 
organisation as the three junior partners in the Union, 
and so Mr. Asquith held when he avowed himself for 
“ Home-ruleallround.” Butin this debate it has appeared 
for the first time, that the local patriotisms encouraged by 
recent victories, are beginning to take alarm at the teaching 
of political logic, and to except England from its operation. 
Tt will never do, think the Nationalists, to let so big and 
burly a partner as England know his own power. Whatever 
you do, you must prevent the predominant partner from 
clearly realising his predominance. The Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh must be always present at his deliberations, to 
disturb his reveries by the voices of jealous and 
unfriendly colleagues; but these jealous and unfriendly 
colleagues will not hear of his disturbing their reveries by 
his suggestions. Their privacy must be respected; his 
shall never be respected. That is the long and short of 
the Scotch Grand Committee debate. 

For example, the Ministerialists seemed to admit on all 
hands that what they had intended and desired in pro- 
posing this Scotch Grand Committee, was to refer the Scotch 
Parish Councils Bill to it, in order that all the details of 
that measure might be kept out of the view of the “ pre- 
dominant partner.” It is true that all the details of the 
corresponding Bill for England and Wales had been con- 
sidered and voted upon by all the partners,—much, we 
suspect, to the dissatisfaction of Wules, which would have 





liked to consider separately in a Welsh Grand (?) Com- 
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‘ ils of a Parish Councils Bill for Wales,— 
atte the oe ind Scotland had no mind to be similarly 
es In this case, what was sauce for the gander was 

: ly not thought to be a fit sauce for the geese. It 

desired to keep all the details of the Parish 
” cils Bill for Scotland out of the purview of the 
er § representatives, and to limit the chance of 
eating in the details to the discussion on the Report 
: it was pointed out in vain that this policy 

1d probably lengthen enormously the discussion on the 
bi 4 and perhaps lose more time then than it gained 
Ee emitter. The Scotch Members evidently trusted 
that the repellent effect of Scotch detail would be so 
fectual that English Members would probably hold 
aloof from it, and acquiesce in the decisions of the Scotch 
Grand Committee. And possibly it may prove so. But 
what is not perceived is the fatal effect on the “ Federal” 
Union itself as the partisans of Irish and Scotch Home- 
role delight to call it, of this withdrawal of all detail as to 
the local interests of Ireland and Scotland from the political 
consideration of the Parliament at Westminster. The 
fewer dealings we have with their affairs, the less we shall 
beable to tolerate their lively meddling in our affairs, and 
before long we shall get sick of it altogether, even though we 
are a much-enduring people; and we shall shoulder them 
out of our English business. And what will be the result of 
that proceeding, which, patient as we English are, 
cannot be long delayed? Why, of course, that the 


wth of mutual jealousies and rancours between the } 


different sections of the United Kingdom will be very 
ravid, and that even in federal affairs the grudging spirit 
as between the sections will shoot up apace, Ireland and 
Scotland, and perhaps Wales, endeawouring to throw 
more and more of the burdens of the federal Union on 
England, while England will get more and more suspicious 
of this selfish spiritin Irelandand Scotland. Nothing ismore 
certain than that we cannot shoulder out each other from all 
understanding of the detail of each other’s local affairs, 
without stimulating the exclusive spirit, the suspicions and 
the jealousies between the partners, and making it more and 
more difficult to act together cordially, even on common 
interests, Even if on the arrangements of our first line of 
defence, that is, our Navy, we could agree under the 
pressure of a common sense of danger, we should be more 
and more inclined to quarrel about the arrangements for 
our second line of defence, our Army, Militia, Volunteers, 
and especially the financial expenditure on these services, 
and to try to throw off on each other the cost of the less 
essential precautions. The more we succeed in substituting 
afederation of mere cantons for the present Union of the 
three Kingdoms, the less hearty, the more querulous, and 
the more grudging our common deliberations will be; 
our local patriotism will supersede more and more that 
common nationality on which our cordiality and therefore 
our safety depends, and we shall soon take a keener 
delight in defeating each others’ schemes than in defeating 
those of our common enemies. 

As Sir Henry James and Mr. Chamberlain in their ad- 
mirable speeches pointed out, nothing was more earnestly 
insisted on by those by whom the experiment of Grand 
Committees was first proposed, than to make those Grand 
Committees miniatures of the House of Commons itself in 
relation to the special subjects with which they were to 
deal. The idea of dividing them on geographical or national- 
ist principles was, of all ideas, the one most opposed to 
that of the Government which started the experiment. 
The intention was to select ull the special ability of the 
House for each particular subject. But nothing can be more 
absurd than to suppose that the representation of an Irish 
or Scottish constituency is a greater qualification for 
dealing with the political principles of such a matter 
as the Poor-law, or local charities, or liquor-laws, in 
Ireland or Scotland, than the sort of capacity gained 
by long study of the subject of Poor-law administra- 
tion, or charitable trusts, or licensing laws and the 
various different schemes for reducing intoxication. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that sitting for a little constituency 
In Cromarty or Inverness, makes a man at all more valu- 
able as an adviser on such matters as were discussed during 
the debates of November and January, only because they 
will affect the Northern part of the Kingdom and not the 

uthern, than such knowledge as was displayed by Mr. 
Courtney or Mr. Rathbone, or Mr. Henry Hobhouse. This 
Cantona! theory of classification will be the ruin of Par. 


liamentary capacity as well as the ruin of the Union: We 
can hardly conceive a worse reason for wasting several 
nights on the Scotch Grand Committee debate, than the 
wish to refer to an almost exclusively Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee such a measure for Scotland as that which it took 
the whole ability and energy and knowledge of the House 
of Commons to thresh out for England and Wales. The 
new centrifugal spirit in politics threatens not only the 
political unity but the political competency of Parliament 
with speedy ruin. 





THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


= Bishop of London has that rare virtue in Bishops, 

—the courage of his opinions. We are especially 
bound to single out this charaeteristic for praise, because 
we differ from bim altogether upon the latest occasion of 
its exercise. In his Diocesan Conference last week, he 
stood firmly to his guns, though nearly the whole of 
those present were against him. Before he spoke the 
representatives alike of the High Church and the Low 
Church sections of the Conference had shown unmistak- 
ably their approval of the religious cireular put out by 
the School Board of London, but he withdrew nothing of 
what he had said a year ago. He refused to avail himself 
of what, to our minds, was a perfectly legitimate line of 
retreat from his position,—the fact that the Cireular had 
already been adopted by the Board, and preferred to claim 
the same recognition for his own conscience that he 
has always been ready to accord to the consciences of 
others. This is an attitude which commands respect 
even when, as in this case, it fails to command agree- 
ment ; and the best proof of that respect will be to 
examine in detail the arguments on which the Bishop 
rests his conclusion. 

The Bishop’s first contention is that the Circular goes 
beyond what is possible. You can, he says, prevent teachers 
from teaching anything against Christianity ; you cannot 
compel them to teach Christianity. We maintain that if you 
cannot do the last you cannot do the first. The whole 
argument of the minority of the Board has been that the 
teacher is the sovereign judge of what religious instruction 
he shall give. The Board puts the Bible into his hand, 
and bids him impart to the children what he finds there. 
But what the teacher finds in the Bible will depend upon 
his temperament, his training, his knowledge of Jewish 
history, his knowledge of Christian history, and number- 
less other circumstances, which will tend to make the 
religious instruction given in one class, wholly unlike the 
religious instruction given in another class. If the Board 
is not to limit this freedom affirmatively, how is it to limit 
it negatively ? Ifthe teacher is to teach what he finds in 
the Bible, itis just as much an interference with his liberty 
to tell him what he must not teach, as to tell him what he 
must teach. Both commands are fatal to his claim to be 
his own interpreter of the text-book entrusted to him. In 
fact, the interference in the negative ease is greater than 
the interference in the positive case, becavse it contem- 
plates no exemption. Let us suppose a teacher convinced 
that the Bible teaches that Jesus Christ was only a man. 
Under the Circular of the Board he will ask to be exempted 
from the duty of giving the religious lesson. But under 
Mr. Ridgeway’s alternative circular, he would simply have 
been forbidden to explain the Bible in what he believes to be 
the true sense, and would have had to give the religious 
lesson all the same. As regards the present circular, the 
teachers—when the present exeitement has blown over— 
will be under no inducement to contradict it. If they 
cannot honestly teach what is contained in it, they will 
ask to be relieved from the obligation. But if the Board 
had adopted Mr. Ridgeway’s cireular, the conscientious 
teacher who found himself forbidden to teach what he 
found in the Bible would be under a constant temptation 
to disregard the Board’s prohibition. The next step that 
Mr. Riley would have had to take would have been to 
organise a complete system of inspection in order to ensure 
that nothing against Christianity was being taught in the 
Board-schools of Londun. 

The Bishop’s second argument is that this negative 
attitude, which he would have liked the School Board to 
take up, would have been more in accordance with the 
spirit of the Education Act. The interpretation of Acts 








of Parliament belongs to the Law Courts. What those 
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who administer them have to do is to take the interpre- 
tation most favourable to the course they wish to follow, 
and leave it to those who prefer another interpretation to 
obtain a judicial decision in its favour. We believe that 
what is forbidden under the Cowper-Temple Clause is the 
use of formularies, not the teaching of doctrines. We 
believe that a School Board on which Anglicans or Roman 
Catholics or Jews were ina majority, would have a perfect 
right to teach Anglican or Roman or Jewish doctrines, 
provided that it abstained from teaching them through 
the medium of formularies distinctive of any particular 
denomination. A School Board which acted on this theory 
would be acting, as we think, quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the Cowper-Temple Clause. If they were wrong, 
the means of setting themright would lie readyto hand. The 
objectors would only have to appeal to a Court of Law to 
set at rest all doubts as to the meaning of the Act. But 
in the absence of a judicial decision this reading of the 
Act is as good as any other,—we think a good deal better. 
And as it gives the majority of parents the opportunity of 
getting the religion they prefer taught in Board-schools, 
we can see no possible reason for rejecting it in favour of 
a reading which denies them this opportunity. 

The Bishop’s third argument is that the line taken by 
the School Board has enabled the enemies of religious in- 
struction to make a separation between Anglicans and the 
“ religious Nonconformists.” The Bishop of London is a 
very busy man, and we do not wonder that he has not 
found time to read the debates in the London School 
Board, and especially the examination of various deputa- 
tions by members of the Board. Had he read them he 
would have seen, we think, how incorrect his description 
of what took place really is. We do not believe that in 
the first instance any Churchman foresaw the attitude 
which “religious Nonconformists” would take up on this 
question. Indeed, we believe we are right in saying that 
most Churchmen would have preferred the introduc- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed into the religious teaching 
of the Board—a course which has been expressly 
permitted by the Education Department—and_ that 
the reason why this was abandoned was the fear that “ re- 
ligious Nonconformists” would object to it as a formula. 
To avoid this, and to keep, as was supposed, the friends 
of Christian teaching in line, the alternative course was 
taken, and certain doctrines, believed to be held in common 
by Churcbmen and “religious Nonconformists,” were 
expressly mentioned as included under the term, “ Christian 
religion.” The effect of this move came, we believe, as a 
surprise to Churchmen generally, as it certainly did to 
ourselves. On the Board, the Nenconformists were 
divided, for three voted the other day with Mr. Riley. 
But outside the Board there arose at once a uni- 
versal chorus of disapprobation. The “religious Non- 
conformists” did not merely object to the doctrines 
it was proposed to teach; they objected to the teach- 
ing of any doctrines whatever. They adopted the 
nost absurd of all theories of religious instruction,— 
tthe theory that it should be left to the fancy of the 
individual teacher. They denied any right of choice in 
‘the parent whose child is taught, or in the ratepayer who 
pays for the teaching. When Dr. Clifford was pressed as 
‘to whether he would like his own child to be taught 
Unitarianism, he could only repeat that he would like bim 
to be taught whatever the teacher found in the Bible. 
‘Thus it is not merely the Circular that was resisted by the 
“religious Nonconformists ;” it was the teaching of any 
doctrine whatever as part of the Christian religion. 
"The Bishop of London says that if Christian doctrine had 
been defined as “ the doctrine contained in the statements 
of fact and faith in the New Testament,” the Church 
party would have carried all the “religious Noncon- 
formists” with them. We do not ourselves think that 
the Bishop’s belief would have been justified by the event ; 
on the contrary, we believe that any definition of the 
Christian religion suggested by Mr. Athelstan Riley 
would have been at once suspected by the “religious Non- 
conformists.” But waiving this, and assuming that all 
“religious Noncon‘ormists’”’ would have accepted “the 
statements of faith and fact in the New Testament” 
as an unobjectionable definition of the Christian religion, 
how far would this have carried us? Just uo way at all. 
Mr. Copeland Bowie maintains that Unitarianism is 

_ Suggested by the “statements of faith and fact in the 
New Testament.” Mr. Coxhead maintains that the doctrine 


and fact in the New Testament.” It is n ° 
of the School Board of London to say which eusites 
contentions is right, but it is the business of the ane 
Board of London to tell parents which render bool 
Christianity is taught in the Board Schools. There®"! 
multitude of Christian parents who would withdraw ‘. a 
children from the religious lesson if they knew that ear 
teaching given in it was Unitarian. There must we sh the 
think, be some appreciable number of Unitarian mi 
who would withdraw their children from the Bevin 
lesson if they knew that the teaching given in jt ’ 
orthodox. We would far rather—because we are baa 
vinced that any parent who values the religious training of 
his children would far rather—that Unitarianism shen 
be avowedly taught in every Board-school in ton 
than that Unitarianism should be taught in one 
Trinitarianism in another, according as the teacher in each 
case happened to hold one or the other creed, [py th 
former case the parent would at least know where he ah 
and what he should do with his child. In the latte 
case he would be unavoidably ignorant on these points 
except when he happened to be acquainted with the 
particular teacher who happened to give the religious 
teaching. We are sure that if this experiment had been 
avowedly tried, it would not long have enjoyed the sup. 
port of the Bishop of London. j 





THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


b fpvewescon Mr. Disraeli really loved the primrose or 
not, either as a flower or as a salad, seems to be 
one of these things which, as Dr. Johnson said in hig per- 
emptory manner to Boswell about the expediency of wear. 
ing night-caps, “I do not know, Sir; perhaps no man shall 
ever know.” But this at least seems certain, that the 

Tories had a happy inspiration when they turned the day 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s death inté a Primrose Day with 

picturesque flowery associations, and founded upon it an 

ornamental kind of political league with grand lodges to 
be called “ Habitations,” and grander patrons to be dis. 

tinguished as knights and dames. Carlyle’s attack upon 

shams has had a certain popularity with the grimmer part 
of the English race, but after all, as Mr. Disraeli himself 
perceived, there are a good many more people who like to 
toy with rather unreal symbols, than there are who like to 

reduce human life to its naked realities ; and the enormous 
rapidity of the growth of the Primrose League is a 
remarkable fact, and a fact vastly more important than at 
the first glimpse it appears. An association which num. 
bers much more than a million members, which is still 
growing, as we are told, at the rate of a thousand a week, 

and which can assemble its multitudes of delegates to 

cheer Lord Salisbury to the echo when he takes up the 
glove which Mr. Gladstone threw down in his last speech 

in the House of Commons, and discourses on the political 
advantages of the House of Lords, certainly cannot be an 
empty and unmeaning phenomenon in our political history. 
The late Mr. Bagehot discovered that “the ornamental 
parts of our Constitution ” had an immense charm for the 
English people, and that they could not be parted with with- 
out a great shock to the nation, and if he had lived to the 
present day, he would have been more than ever assured 
that these ornamental parts of the Constitution are not 
only popular, but admit of a very large development of 
their popularity. Carlyle discovered that there are 
political passions which feed on the destruction of flowery 
institutions where they are not only fruitless, but tantalis- 
ing to the hungry and angry victims of a cruel and selfish 
aristocracy. But the time has come in England when the 
aristocracy is neither cruel nor especially selfish, and when 
even a great number of the people are disposed to regatl 
them rather as the hopeful symbols of a kind of splendour 
within the possible reach of all, than as a luxurious class 
who enrich themselves at the expense of the poor,—al 

this perhaps they hold all the more because a new Socialism 
is also springing up which cries aloud and spares not against 
luxury for anybody when almost everybody hungers fot 
it in vain. So far as we can judge, this new Socialis, 
with its dreams of confiscation, is already rousing a popular 
reaction in favour of the rather amiable and not ungenerous 
classes who give a certain variety and interest to the exter 
nal aspects of English society. The Primrose League} 
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— . 
by the operations of the Fabian Society, and the screams 
f Mr. Labouchere against the Lords of whose high fas- 
‘ ations for the people he so freely avails himself in 
the columns of his gossiping paper. Lord Salisbury 
gems to have struck a rather successful note in his 
ch on Thursday, when he entered on a defence of the 
House of Lords. The Government of the day hope to win by 
instigating a great crusade against the House of Lords, and 
that is perhaps the best card in their not very promising 
hand; but it is likely enough that they will excite quite 
as much opposition as enthusiasm. : The House of 
Commons is certainly not as popular as it used to be. It 
has been taken up for many years back with tasks in 
which it makes no progress. Instead of representing vast 
majorities of the people, it represents now sometimes 
a very narrow and almost accidental majority,— 
sometimes an absolute minority of the people, and 
excites hopes which it does not fulfil, and utters threats 
which it does not enforce. The hosts which it summons 
to its aid are confronted by other hosts which flock to the 
banners of its opponents; and when the House of Lords 
throws out the measures sent up by the House of Com- 
mons, it is hard to say whether the nation is not pleased ; 
and it is quite certain that it is not seriously displeased. 
The reforms brought in by the Tories are quite as sub- 
stantial, and much more likely to be realised, than the 
more showy reforms brought in by the Gladstonians ; and 
except in the case of Irish Home-rule, of which even its 
advocates doubt the popularity, there is no Gladstonian 
promise which cannot be fairly matched with a Conservative 
performance,—which, though it may be less brilliant in 
appearance, has at least the advantage of the bird in the 
hand over the two birds in the bush. 

Lord Salisbury on Thursday took up Mr. Asquith’s re- 
mark that while the House of Lords always blocks the path 
of Gladstonian reform, it never blocks the path of Conser- 
vative legislation, even when that legislation is reactionary. 
That is a perfectly true remark, and it points to a real 
weakness in the House of Lords as a check on reactionary 
legislation if the Tory democrats ever attempted reac- 
tionary legislation. But as a matter of fact, since the 
great democratic measures, they never have attempted 
reactionary legislation. The Irish Crimes Act of 1887 
was a far milder measure than Mr. Gladstone’s similar 
Act of 1882, and far more mildly enforced. And the 
people see clearly enough that even though Mr. Gladstone 
had repented in 1887 of his own Act of 1882, there is 
nothing reactionary in the contention of the Conservative 
party that, for them at least, it is a perfectly fit and 
proper policy to follow modestly in Mr. Gladstone’s own 
footsteps, taking care, wherever they deviate from them, 
todeviate on the side of mildness, so that the party of 
caution is not even so much as five years behind what is 
called the party of progress, but rather disposed to soften 
that party’s repressive measures, and to surpass it in its acts 
of generous conciliation. How can Conservative caution do 
better than to keep less than five years behind Liberal opti- 
mism? Yet that is the ground, and the only ground, of the 
charge against it of indulging in reactionary excesses. On 
all other points,—Home-rule excepted,—the Conservatives 
have paid the Liberals the compliment of imitating their 
policy, with the great advantage of being able to effect 

what the Liberals have only vainly attempted. No wonder, 
then, that Lord Salisbury’s plea for the House of Lords 
Was well received by that wonderfully popular, if rather 
tinselly and melodramatic organisation called the Prim- 
tose League. The House of Lords is no longer a solid 
obstacle to all reforms. It is picturesque, and it is not 
reactionary. On the contrary, it is cautiously progressive 
when it finds leaders who are not highly revolutionary, 
but who are disposed to do quietly and gradually what 
their opponents are determined to do sensationally and 
Violently. Above all, it represents the wish to unite the 
classes and the masses, while the Gladstonians boast of 
their desire to give the masses a triumph over the classes, 
~4 course which is very unwelcome to the true Briton, for 
there is no real envy in the political feeling cf the 
people of this island. “They take no pleasure in pulling 
down for the sake of pulling down, or in stripping off titles 
Which they secretly admire. They only wish to keep the way 
Well open for the industrious and the capable to rise. The 
Ouse of Lords, so long as it yields to popular move- 
ments, is rather a favourite with the English people, 
though they would like to see it a little less disposed to 





cavil about trifles, a little more inclined to yield quickly 
what it yields in the end. But Englishmen would as 
soon, we imagine, take the primroses out of their button- 
holes as “end” the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords is an interesting and picturesque ornament to a 
political structure which has not too many interesting 
and picturesque incidents; and if it would but yield 
a little more easily and gracefully what it is certain to 
yield before long, it would satisfy the English people 
almost as well as it already satisfies the knights and 
dames of the Primrose League. 





THE PROPOSAL FOR DISARMAMENT. 


‘a the Czar really answered the Emperor 

William’s proposals for a general disarmament, as 
he is reported to have answered them, no one can know 
with certainty, for the Russian Autocrat does not allow 
himself to be interviewed like King Humbert. We 
suspect, however, that the answer which has been put 
into his mouth by the Paris newspapers is something very 
like either what he did say, or what he would say, were 
he approached in the way in which the German Emperor is 
said to have approached him. And for this very good 
reason. The alleged answer of the Czar is simply a plain 
statement of the facts of the situation—facts which are real, 
permanent, and all-important, but which have to be over- 
looked and ignored by those who wish to persuade 
themselves that a general disarmament is possible and 
practical. What the Czar is reported to have said when 
Count Schuvaloff “returned a polite refusal” to the German 
Monarch’s message was briefly this: Gigantic armies 
are not a cause, but an effect. They are due to the wars 
of the last quarter of a century, and to the Treaties in 
which these wars ended. The Triple Alliance was entered 
into to defend the state of things arising from these 
Treaties. Therefore it is hostile to France and Russia, for 
these Powers suffered from these Treaties. ‘ Neither of 
these Powers wish for war, but they have to place them- 
selves on the defensive, and to be ready to put a stop to a 
state of things which threatens both, should the offensive 
be taken against them. Russia, besides, could take no 
step in the matter of disarmament unless Germany first 
came to an understanding with France, and Austria ex- 
pressed herself ready to leave the whole Balkan Peninsula to 
its legitimate owners, the Slavs and the Turks. Were this 
done, every State in Europe would spontaneously disarm, 
because there would be no more need for great standing 
armies.” In other words, disarmament and the surrender otf 
the notion of altering the existing situation by force of arms, 
can only be viewed with favour by those Powers which 
not only accept the status quo, but regard it with satis- 
faction. Powers that have got all they want are perfectly 
satisfied, and would naturally like to perpetuate and make 
permanent the present situation. They are the happy 
possessors, and they would gladly give themselves in- 
defeasible titles by doing away with the only menace 
to their felicity,—the risk of war. As naturally, how- 
ever, the Powers which are not satisfied with existing 
arrangements fail to fall in with the notion of trans- 
forming the status quo into a permanent settlement 
of the European Land question. The dissatisfied 
Powers may not actually want war, may even dread 
it, and may be in practice quite as unwilling to run 
the risk of an appeal to arms as the satisfied States ; 
but, in spite of that, there is one thing which they will 
not voluntarily do. They will vot, of their own 
motion, shut off all possibility of obtaining a state 
of things which would be to them more acceptable 
than the present. If France and Russia agreed to 
disarmament, there would be gone for a long time fall 
possibility of reacquiring the lost provinces, or giving the 
European road to Constantinople to the Slav. Here is 
the common-sense of disarmament. Only those who want 
things to be as they are will agree to it, and France 
and Russia do not want things to be as they are, but 
want them to be something very different. But it may be 
said that the aspirations of France and Russia are all very 
well; but is it not possible that they may be made to see 
that things being as they are, these aspirations cannot 
possibly be fulfilled? Why should not France and 
Russia, considering what they suffer from the burden of 





their armaments, say to themselves, “ It is better to give up 
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our hopes of change, and to submit to an unjust status quo, 
than to die from internal hemorrhage”? The reason why 
France and Russia do not, and will not, argue thus is 
plain. Though they feel the burden of the great armies, 
they do not feel them as much as the Central Powers. 
France can stand the strain because she is so rich, and 
Russia because her territory is so invulnerable and her 
population sohuge. If it is to come to bleeding to death, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are sure to die first. In 
other words, the Powers that least like the idea ofdisarma- 
ment are also the Powers which can best stand the main- 
tenance of armies always on a war-footing. This being so, 
what hope is there that France and Russia will return any 
other answer to the request for disarmament but that 
alleged to have been just given by the Czar:—First make 
a status quo which is fair and just. When that is done 
we will willingly agree to disarmament. 

Are we to presume from these premises that there is no 
hope of a peaceful solution of the present situation ? 
Theoretically—Yes. In practice, however, it may well 
happen that war will be postponed and evaded until cir- 
cumstances have so altered that either the status quo will 
seem less unjust and impossible to France and Russia, or 
that the Central Powers will agree to some modification. 
We confess that is a hope which looks very weak and thin 
when set out in black and white, but for all that, it may 
have something in it. Experience shows that men often 
nurse injuries very closely and yet never act on them, and 
this may happen with States as with men. France once 
hated us because we took Canada from her, and defeated 
her dream of an Indian Empire; but she has long forgotten 
that injury, and if she hates us now, it is for perfectly 
different reasons. In the same way, Russia may partially 
forget, in internal difficulties or in the conquest of Persia 
and Northern China, her desire to reach Constantinople. 
Neither of these suggestions are, we admit, likely; still, they 
are possible; and, at any rate, the French desire for revenge, 
and the Russian wish to get to the Mediterranean, are not 
at present impetuous impulses, and may well wait another 
ten years. But though we dco not imagine that Russia or 
France will precipitate a war, we cannot concea! from our- 
selves that the probability that those Powers will not accept 
disarmament in any form, but will rather insist on more 
and more active preparations, is likely to produce impor- 
tant results in Germany, Austria, and Italy. It may make 
those Powers feel that they must do something to alter a 
situation which daily gets worse for them. They have, in 
fact, five courses open to them. They may say, “ We are 
going to be bled to death, and therefore our only chance 
is to get the war over,” and they may accordingly attempt 
to disarm France and Russia. Next, they may offer 
terms to Russia which will detach her from France, and 
then either attack France or force her to a joint disarma- 
ment. Next, they may offer both Russia and France 
terms, and try to produce a status quo agreeable to these 
Powers. Next, they may attempt to get England, Turkey, 
Spain, and Portugal, and the Northern Powers—Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, and finally Switzerland—to join a league 
of peace guaranteeing existing boundaries. Finally, they 
may conclude to try for a year or two more to play 
the grim game of poker in which the great Powers are 
engaged. That is, when France adds sixty thousand men 
and one hundred guns, they will try and “ see that sixty 
thousand and that one hundred, and go ten thousand 
men and fifty guns better.” In practice, we expect, that is 
the alternative which will be adopted ; the others are either 
too desperate or too dreamy. A single Power may make 
war in order to secure peace, not a coalition. The detach- 
ing of Russia, aguin,is impossible. So is the “ placating ” 
of the two Powers by territorial concessions. Austria will 
not give Constantinople to Russia, and France would not 
agree to accept merely a slice of Lorraine, or to see the 
Provinces and Luxemburg made into a new Belgium, and 
a barrier, formed by Switzerland and Belgium and this 
new State, drawn between her and the Rhine, even if Ger- 
many could be got to make the proposal. Then, too, the 
notion of a League of Peace isadream. England would 
certainly not join in guaranteeing to Germany the Pro- 
vinces of whose seizure she disapproved, and the little 
Powers’ aid would not be worth having, even if it could 
be secured. All, then, that remains is for the Powers to 
stagger wearily on under their burden for another year or 
two, hoping always that something may deliver them. It 
is a terribly hopeless prospect ; but it is one which Europe 
has got to face. 





THE LABOUR CHURCH. 

a interesting letter which we publish in another col 

on the rapid growth in the North of England, and ey 
apparently in the United States, of a so-called Labour Church 
illustrates very remarkably what the efforts of the Positivistg 
also illustrate, the great craving of man to borrow the ag. 
sociations of worship for a class of ideas which appear to be 
in their main outline, by no means those of worship, bat 
rather of self-assertion. Of course there is no necesga: 
contradiction between worship of a divine being and self. 
assertion towards human beings, but it is clear that the 
two attitudes of mind are quite distinct, and that, asa rule 
the humility which is characteristic of worship,—that is of 
submission to a Power both infinitely wiser and infinitely 
holier than ourselves,—is very different indeed from the stern 
determination to abolish “commercial slavery,” which ig ge, 
fined as the main function and object of the Labour Church, 
As we have said, there is nothing necessarily inconsistent be, 
tween a religion on the one hand, and a strenuous assertion 
of rights and defiance of illegitimate authority on the other, 
The two have often been closely combined, as in the pp, 
sistance of the Swiss, for instance, to tyrannical ageres. 
sion, or the resistance of the religious bodies in England to 
slavery and the slave-trade. Still, these acts of resistance ty 
an authority which is unrighteous, are only religious, so far ag 
they are the consequences of submission to an authority which 
is essentially righteous. It is not in their aspect of defiance 
of bad human laws, but in their aspect of humble acquiescence 
in divine laws, that acts of this kind become religious. They 
are religious so far, and only so far, as the mind and heart 
give up their self-will and bow down in obedience and vener. 
tion before a higher and holier will; and the very essence of 
a religious movement for emancipation of any kind must be the 
recognition of that higher and holier will, the eager desire to 
serve it, to revere it, to understand its character, to submit 
our own caprices to the attributes of that character, to welcome 
suffering and failure itself rather than transgress its behests, 
What strikes us as strange in the fundamental principles of 
the Labour Church is the very inadequate recognition of the 
religious side of human labour. The old principle that “to 
labour is to pray ” asserted that all true labour must breathe 
the spirit of prayer; in other words, must be an effort to 
subdue the indolence and insolence of the flesh to that higher 
spirit which at once tasks and nerves and subjugates it. But 
the Labour Church lays down its five fundamental principles 
with no reference at all, except in the fourth of these principles, 
to this submissiveness to a higher power than our own, and 
even that reference is a very imperfect reference. There, in- 
deed, we are told that “the emancipation of labour can only 
be realised in so far as men learn both the economic and 
moral laws of God, and heartily endeavour to obey them.” 
That, we admit, is a religious principle; but all the other four 
principles are either unmeaning without further definition, 
like the first, that “the Labour movement is a religious move 
ment,” or appear positively to invert the religious attitude of 
mind, like the third, “that the religion of the Labour move 
ment is not sectarian, but free religion, leaving each man free 
to develop his own relations with the Power which brought him 
into being.” That suggests to us, so far as it suggests any- 
thing, that man is free to ignore God if he chooses, and to be 
what he pleases in relation to the divine authority. Wedo 
not suppose that that was the meaning of those who drew up 
the fundamental principles of the Labour Church; for that 
would be denying in toto the religious character of the move 
ment, and would be inconsistent with the fourth principle 
which immediately succeeds it. But language like that, in its 
eagerness to use the word “free” wherever it can be 
in, its impatience of anything like a yoke, even where that 
yoke is the yoke of a Power not only infinitely greater 
than our own, but infinitely higher too, is simply ms 
leading, and especially misleading in attributing to man any 
right at all “to develop his own relations” with God. 
We should have thought that the very first and most 
essential principle of any religion is a recognition that though 
we may be permitted to disobey God, we are in no proper 
sense of the word “free ” to do so, that so far as there is any 
religion possible for us, that religion must declare plainly 
what the will and character of God are, and must not leave 8 
free, but at most only able, if we choose, to defy that will and 
character. No man is free, in the higher sense, to be a slave 
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Andas “ he that committeth sin is the servant of sin,” so no 
man is free to commit sin. We cannot conceive a religion 
without @ revelation of the nature and character of that 
higher Being who alone makes worship possible. Yet the 
only meaning we can assign to the words that every man is 
«free to develop his own relations with the Power that 
prought him into being,” suggest an arbitrary right to deal 
with God as we will,—a right that is absolutely fatal to the 
very essence of religion. 
We should have supposed that a “religious movement” 
would have begun by considering duties rather than rights, 
and founding our rights upon our duties. Its first thought, and 
notitsfourth, should be to apprehend the will of the Being who 
alone renders a religion possible, and when it has clearly appre- 
hended his precepts, then it may demand of any inferior and 
presumptuous human power which interferes with the perform- 
ance of man’s duties to him, that it shall resign the right so to 
interfere. But that is a derived rather than original right. The 
frst principle is the principle that it is a duty to understand 
and obey the divine will; and only the second that it is right 
to defy any arrogant control which is inconsistent with 
obedience to the divine will. The Labour movement seems 
to turn its principles topsy-turvy,—to insist on emancipation 
first, and on hamility and obedience last. We may depend 
upon it, that no true emancipation will be gained except by 
those who demand and pursue it in the spirit of penitent and 
humble obedience to a righteous wil! which hitherto we have 
too much ignored. Labour must be thorough and strenuous in 
order that it may be religious; and no labour can be strenuous 
which is not bent on condemning what is called in Scripture 
“eye-service,” and coming up to that standard of excellence 
which only an all-seeing eye can discern and judge. Religious 
labour is labour that conforms itself to the divine law, 
and the freedom which it requires is freedom to obey 
that law and to mourn over and repent every default 
from the standard of that law. We have the fullest sympathy 
with the spirit of the resolve to throw off the bondage of 
“commercial slavery,” for commercial slavery really means a 
condition of the labourer inconsistent with all that is truly 
religious in spirit and attitude, a slavish and degraded labour 
which, so far from raising its eyes to the duty of thoroughness 
and conscientiousness, can think only of the bare subsistence 
for which it is sacrificing all that is best and noblest in human 
life. But the Labour Church may depend upon it, that 
if it offers resistance to a mean and selfish despotism in 
the very same selfish spirit in which that despotism is imposed, 
it will never succeed in gaining that true emancipation for 
which it yearns. It must be religious itself before it can 
triumph over the irreligion of the sweaters and the purely 
mammon-worshipping masters. It is greatly because there 
has been so much indifference to the quality and earnestness 
of the labour given, that there has been so much tyranny 
and cruelty in the exacters of labour. We do not mean 
to say that the masters have not often,—very often,—been 
worse than the labourers. They have usually had more 
education, more opportunities for knowing their duty, more 
chance of impressing their better thoughts on others, more 
clear consciousness of the meanness and avarice which 
inspire their worst thoughts. But the Labour Church 
cannot directly influence the masters, and it can directly 
influence the men, and it must therefore put a reveren- 
tial and spiritual tone of mind into the men before it 
can hope to carry with it the sympathies of the nobler 
onlookers, or even of the noblest labourers themselves. 
It is hopeless to elicit a religion out of the mere clash and 
collision of selfish antagonists. What we should expect to see 
ima Labour Church is the endeavour to inspire labour with 
the desire to do full justice to the case of the capitalists as well 
as to the case of the labourers. Without such self-restraint 
and self-denial on both sides, without real humility and sub- 
missiveness on both sides to that higher law which warns us of 
the unreasonable and grasping temper to which, in eager con- 
flict, we are all liable, the peace for which we all hope can never 
be concluded. We are disappointed to find the Labour Church 
not insisting on this spirit of mutual reverence, as of the very 
essence of the religious movement. We should say just the 
Same to a Capitalist Church, and say it in even stronger and 
more reproachful terms, for the Capitalist Church ought to 
im advance, and has not always been in advance, of the 
Labour Church. Still, the duty of the labourers is to recog- 








nise their own moral dangers before they insist on their own 
moral rights. And they will never do this unless they accept 
from the Sermon on the Mount that injunction to take the 
beam ont of their own eye in order that they may see clearly 
to take the mote out of their brother’s eye, which, in their im- 
patience to establish and extort rights, they seem too much 
disposed to ignore. : 





A PROBLEM IN WIZARDRY. 
E want to know why persons who believe in wizards, or 
at all events consult wizards, nearly always prefer to 
believe in men or women who are of a race inferior to their 
own, or in circumstances which prove that their occult powers 
are of no use to themselves. The rule is not invariable, for 
there have been great wizards like Paracelsus, Roger Bacon, 
Michael Scott, or Cagliostro, who were acknowledged by those 
who consulted or feared them, to be in all ways their superiors ; 
but it is seldom broken. In all the letters on county supersti- 
tions which we have published, and the much greater number 
for which we could find no room, the “ wise” man or woman 
has always gipsy blood or some peculiarity of appearance 
marking out him or her unfavourably from their kind. The 
wizard of India is usually a naked savage, while those who 
resort to him are civilised beings clothed carefully in muslin. 
The reverence of the whites for the black Obeah man or 
woman in the West Indies, is the subject of countless narra- 
tives, especially in the French islands, and was not by any 
means founded wholly on their repute as poisorers. The 
planters used to say that, but the writer has personal means 
of knowing how deep their superstitions occasionally were. 
The author of the striking story called “ The Shadow of 
Death: a Tale of the Ashanti War,” in Blackwood, for April, 
which reads, or would read but for one blunder, like an artistic 
exaggeration of an actual camp legend,* knows perfectly well 
that much of the weirdness of his story depends on the colour 
of the Obeah woman, and that, told of a white, it would have 
been regarded as almost ridiculous. In Paris, where the 
wizards are legion, the most successful are usually found to 
be Greeks or Moors, or negressesfrom Guadeloupe. The most 
remarkable instance of the tendency, however, comes to us 
from America. The utter contempt felt for the negro by the 
white population is well known, yet, according to the New 
York Herald, the most successful wizard in New York is a 
negro drug-seller. He is so prosperous that the managers of 
the journal sent one of their lady-interviewers, or female- 
detectives, to pose as a customer, and her account of the 
drug-seller’s proceedings is a real curiosity of literature. 
The lady-detective professed to be the mistress of a non- 
existent John Jones, complained that he was stopping the 
supplies, and probably intended to desert her, and asked for 
a charm to bring back his wandering affections. That quite 
suited the wizard, whose fee, we should premise, is £5; for 
love-affairs and loss of business by landladies bring most of 
his customers to his rooms, and he proceeded to explain his 
method. The patient, he said, must write out three times a 
charm, which we give below, and sign each copy in her blood, 
besides dropping seven drops of blood by the side of her 
signature. Originally, said the negro “doctor,” in his 
mother’s days, the whole charm was written in blood; but 
he found that New York Jadies did not like pricking them- 
selves so much, and so he invented this compromise. The 
lady-detective, seated in a bedizened room with unknown 
objects on the table, with her feet on a skull, and a sword 
under her chair, grew horribly frightened; but she was true 
to her employers, and went through the whole business in 
order to be able to publish this charm, which, we venture to 
think, in its intelligibility and lawyerlike wording, is unique 
in the history of wizardry :— 


“ We demand in the name of the great Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse, that John L. Jones, of No. 121 West Lake Street, New York 
city, or wherever he may be found, shall have no rest or peace of 
mind by daylight or by darkness, or for a moment of his life, until 
he comes completely under the control of Nellie L. Adams, of No. 
16 Graves Street, New York city, or wherever she may be found. 

“We also command that John L. Jones, of No. 121 West Lake 
Street, New York city, or wherever he may be found, shall have 
no friendly feeling for any other woman or girl than Nellie L. 
Adams, of No. 16 Graves Street, New York city, or wherever she 
may be found. 





* The writer has exaggerated his Obeah woman’s powers past reason. 
If her shadow brought death without her will even to her friends, she must in 
the tropics have killed fifty people a day, and have been among European soldiers 
a walking pestilence. 
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“We also demand that John L. Jones, of No. 121 West Lake 
Street, New York city, cr wherever he may be found, shall imme- 
diately do all in his power to remove all obstacles which stand in 
the way of his love fur, and marriage to, Nellie L. Adams, of No. 
16 Graves Street, New York city, or wherever she may be found. 

«We furthermore demand that John L. Jones, of No. 121 West 
Lake Street, New York city, or wherever he may be found, shall 
immediately marry and give plenty of money to Nellie L. Adams, 
of No. 16 Graves Street, New York city, or wherever she may be 
found. 

“ And to all these demands we invoke the aid of our guardian 
spirits, to see that these demands are carried out just as here 
written. 

“ We furthermore invoke the aid of the chief spiritual ruler of 
this day and hour, to see that these demands are carried out just 
as here written. 

«« And if these demands are not carried out just as here written, 
we shall deprive you of your office, bind you in chains, and cast 
you into the bottomless pit of hell, there to remain until the last 
Day of Judgment. So may it be, so may it be, so may it be.—Yours 

truly, Neue L. Apams. 


“No. 1€ Graves Street, New York city, or wherever she may be.” 


The threat is of course addressed to the bad spirits; and the 
negro, after signing his name, with the addition of the mystic 
letters “G. H. P.” (Grand High Priest), proceeded to convey 
the order to them by burning one copy of the charm in an 
urn, which filled the room with stifling smoke. The lady 
detective was then asked to wash her hands in red water, 
which ought, the negro said, to have been blood, but it was 
not, and then departed without paying the fee,—which was 
rather mean of the Herald. The “ doctor,” however, was quite 
content with a promise, for he did not know his visitor, and 
he was well aware that in the majority of cases the fee would 
certainly be paid. 

Now the point which interests us in that exhibition of 
blasphemous nonsense is not the immeasurable credulity it 
displays in those who honestly consult the negro, but the 
reason why a negro with those pretensions can get so many 
white customers. The ladies with five-pound notes who 
visited him would neither dine with him, nor shake hands 
with him, nor treat him in any way as a human being. Yet 
they consulted him on their most secret affairs, and must 
have believed, in some degree at least, that he could give 
them supernatural help. They probably would not have con- 
sulted a white man at all, and certainly not with the same 
readiness; but they believed in the black, and as we notice 
a similar credulity shown by the superior towards the 
inferior in such cases all over the world, we want to know 
its reason. We want it the more because the fact is so very 
old. The earliest records are full of the belief of the big, 
bold Aryans of Europe in the supernatural powers of their 
pigmy predecessors—the belief still lingers in Norway and 
Sweden about the diminutive Lapps—and the Roman ladies 
with their lofty pride, sought counsel from brown Egyptian 
wizards, just as New Yorkers do from this negro, and English 
servant-girls do from gipsy-women. Is the reason merely the 
sense of unusualness, producing of itself a sort of reverence ? 
That is conceivable, for, as Sir Alfred Lyall has explained in 
one of his profound papers upon Hindooism—incomparably the 
best papers ever written upon the subject—it is in reverence for 
the unusual of any kind that the genesis of popular Hindooism, 
as distinguished from the subtle system of thought defended 
by Brahmins, will assuredly be found. Or is it in the 
distance between inquirer and prophet that the clue must be 
sought ? Nothing divides like colour, and the dark man being 
wholly unfathomable by the white, may in the minds of those 
susceptible of such superstitions be in possession of secrets 
unknown to the higher race. This,is we are convinced, as we 
remarked a few weeks ago, one reason for the European 
readiness to believe in impossible Asiatic jugglery, andit may, 
probably it does, extend in some degree to the wizardry of dark 
men, producing among other things the extraordinary readi- 
ness of Boers and Englishmen in South Africa, to believe 
that the Zulus really have special powers of divination, which 
however usually fail them when they are of most conse- 
quence to the tribe. The white man’s science, which usually 
makes him so sceptical, somehow does not act when he 
is called on to believe that an Indian ran up an endless rope, 
or that a Zulu can recognise oxen a hundred miles away. Or 
is the whole secret one of a very different kind ? Suppose 
that the man of any superior race has at the bottom of his 
heart a conviction that in resorting to wizardry he is calling 
for help upon something hostile to God, or at all events, which 
may be offensive to God, and the mystery would be at once 











explained. Be he Hindoo or New Yorker or white South 
African, the race below him would in his instinctive judg. 
ment be nearer to such beings than he is himself, and 
therefore more likely to be able to assist him. Superior 
nearness to bad spirits is clearly the idea which under. 
lies the absurd pretensions of the negro doctor, ang of 
every other of the baser pretenders to wizardry of 
whom we have ever heard. We suspect that this is the 
true explanation, after all, both of modern credulity, and of 
the extreme horror with which all the greater creeds haya 
looked on wizardry, as at least an effort to appeal to powers 
opposed to all that is divine. That was the root of the awfy] 
cruelty of the American Puritans upon this subject, and of 
the kind of antipathy as well as disgust with which many of 
the best Roman Catholics regard spiritualism. It is the low 
creature who is closest to the evil side of the world beyond 
sense, and therefore the low creature who may be applied to 
for help when infranatural help is wanted with most succegg, 
Of course this belief is not now conscious either with New 
York ladies, or Indian Princes, or English servant-girls, but 
we have all of us many beliefs which are unconscious and on 
which we nevertheless act. 





AN APOLOGY FOR APES. 

F the monkey-folk could talk, as Mr. Garner would have 
us believe, they might well pray in the Simian, or any 
other tongue, “Save us from our too zealous friends!” The 
claims to kinship with mankind which have been made for 
them with such insistence, have focussed the cold and critical 
eye of resentment and scorn upon the poor little apes, and 
outraged sensibility, selecting the lowest and most repulsive 
forms of the Simian race, says, “ This is a typical monkey,” 
with even less general justice than if,we were to cage asur- 
vival of the sixteenth-century Carib, and beg a Bank Holiday 

crowd to observe that “ this is a man and a brother.” 

Among the hundred inmates of the monkey palace at the 
Zoo, more than half the species shown may claim a place 
among the more elegant animal forms; and an acquaint. 
ance with the smaller and squirrel-like members of the tribe 
which abound in the forests of Central and Southern America, 
and which, in spite of their delicate constitutions, are generally 
represented in greater or less numbers in the Society’s collec. 
tion, shows that in at least three elements of beauty, the 
delicate modelling of the hands, the brightness and vivacity of 
the eye, and in the colour of the fur, they hold their own with 
the prettiest and most attractive of the four-footed animals of 
the four continents. The repulsion with which all monkeys 
are now commonly regarded, is a curious instance of the 
change of association with animal types. It is mainly modem 
sentiment that has identified the monkey with the idea of 
repulsive ugliness, and if the great anthropoid apes, with their 
disgusting “ affinities,” had never been discovered, the monkey 
tribe might have retained the place which they held in the 
imagination of old Cosimo Tura, “the rugged and angular 
but illustrious painter” of the fifteenth century, who filled 
the backgrounds of his stately pictures of pageants and pro- 
cessions, and his illuminations in the choir-books of Ferrara, 
with groups of the fantastic and decorative monkey forms 
which he had seen in the precincts of the ducal palace. 

Like the lemurs and lories, with which they are not 
remotely related, the most elegant little monkeys are natives 
of the great tropical forest ; bnt the rarest and most interest- 
mg of the tribe are so delicate that their brief lives are 
passed almost unnoticed at the Zoo, where most of 
them, as they arrive from time to time in the Gardens, 
are kept secluded in an inner chamber. Those from the woods 
of Guiana and Brazil are at once the most beautiful in form 
and the richest in colouring. Like all the monkeys of the New 
World they have round heads and broad noses, of the order 
known as the “ cogitative nose” in the classification by which 
an ingenious physiognomist recently determined the place of 
that organ as an index to character. There is, however, little 
else in the countenances of these vivacious little creatures 
which suggests a reflective mind ; though the separation of the 
nostrils by a wide breadth of cartilage is the character-mark 
which distinguishes the monkeys of the New World from those 
of the old, and rescues the face of each and all of them from 
the cast of vicious inanity which disfigures so many of the 
latter. Whatever human features they possess are neither 
exaggerated nor degraded; and the intelligence which this 
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resemblance lends to their expression is fully borne out by 
their behaviour as observed by Humboldt and others, who 
pave recorded their character in confinement. It is on record 
from more than one reliable source that these South American 
monkeys, We believe alone among animals, can recognise the 

caning of a picture. Audubon showed one the portraits of 
ol cat and of a wasp, at both of which the monkey was much 
frightened, whereas on seeing the painted picture of a grass- 
hopper and @ beetle, its natural food, it “precipitated itself 
towards the picture, as if to seize the object there represented.” 


The beauty of the far is perhaps the most marked feature 
of these South American monkeys. One, the squirrel-monkey 
of Guiana, possesses the most brilliant colouring of any 
mammalian creature great or small. When lying along a 
branch, it might be taken for some slender, golden-hued 
gyuirrel, did not its round head and babylike face at once 
claim a place for it among the monkey tribes. Its arms look 
as though they had been dipped in gambooge-yellow dye up 
to the elbows. Above, the far shades off into rich hues of 
greenish olive, with alternating lengths of short and long 
hairs, of gold, green, and black, which cover the arched 
squirrel-like back. Its eyes are a brilliant black, but the 
cheeks are pink, and the hands flesh-coloured, like those of a 
very young child. This is a most vivacious little creature, 
quick and active in its movements, and extremely short- 
tempered. If it is not fed when it stretches out its imperious 
little hand, it flies into a passion at once, making ugly faces, 
shaking the bars of its cage, and uttering shrill batlike cries ; 
for the squirrel-monkey is by no means the silky little pet 
which itappears, but a bold carnivorous little creature, though 
its prey is only butterflies and the insects of the Guiana 
Forest, Another pretty and extremely rare Central American 
monkey, lived for some time at the Zoo during the last 
summer, This was the Negro Tamarin, also a Guiana 
species, which had not been seen in London for twenty years. 
Two of these were still alive when the writer visited them in 
their private apartments at the Zoo. Seated on a small strip 
of Turkey carpet, they looked like statuettes of the negro 
chieftains whose portraits adorn the works of travellers in 
Central Africa. Hach was about seven inches high, with 
head, limbs, and body in perfect proportion. Their 
faces, hands, and feet were highly polished ebony: black, 
with black beadlike eyes, and black nails, or rather 
claws; for the Tamarins, like the squirrel-monkey, and 
the marmosets are insect-feeders. The fur is close and 
silky, and covers all the body except the face, ears, and 
hands. The back is “shot” and mottled with wavy bars of 
orange, an ornament which seems peculiar to the monkeys of 
tropical America. Unlike the rest of its near relations, the 
little “negro” has one thoroughly apish feature, large 
sharp-pointed ears, too like the impish forms of Fuseli to 
allow it to rank amongst the first in the scale of monkey 
beauty. The pre-eminence in this respect belongs without 
question to the marmosets. Two of these are by this time 
sufficiently acclimatised to be placed in a separate cage in the 
large room of the monkey-house, where they live in great 
contentment with another little tropical rarity, the Pinche 

monkey from Guiana. Except on very hot days, they prefer 
‘to spend their time curled up in a nest of hay, made ina 
small box at the top of the cage. When the keeper calls 
‘them, there is an answering cry from the inmate, and in a few 
seconds the sounds in the box are like those from a nest of 
active little twittering birds. Presently three bright little 
heads and arow of six miniature hands appear at the door, 
80 rapidly put out and withdrawn that it is impossible to say 
‘to which of the inmates they belong. Then, after much con- 
versation, apparently directed to the question of which is to 
get out of bed first, one marmoset descends a few inches of 
‘the stick which serves as a ladder to the sleeping-box, eagerly 
pushed from behind by the others, who are anxious to go 
Shares in the food offered below, but unwilling to fetch it. 
When once out of the nest, the beauty of the marmoset’s 
colouring, as well as of its face and limbs, is at once apparent. 
The fur is more like the plumage of birds or moths than the hair 
of any four-footed animal, loose and feathery, and mottled with 
tortoiseshell on black, like the ornament scen in some of the 
rarer oriental pheasants; this mottling is exchanged for bars 
on the tail, and rans up between the shoulders to the neck. The 
beautiful little pink faces of these black marmosets, set with 


bright, jewel-like brown eyes, are fringed over the eyebrows 





and above the ears with white fanlike sprays. Their move- 
ments, like their voices and their fur, resemble those of birds 
rather than of monkeys, a resemblance which their insect-f ed- 
ing habits indirectly promote. The king of the tribe, the lion 
marmoset, covered with golden-yellow far, with a manelike 
cloak across its shoulders, is not among the present inmates of 
the Zoo; but some years ago a pair of black-eared marmosets 
produced a family, whose welfare was the engrossing care of the 
keeper. These tiny creatures were scarcely so large as a mouse, 
with shorter and lighter fur than their parents, but of exquisite 
proportions, their baby hands being, it is said, one of the most 
beautiful instances of minute proportion ever seen in young 
animals. For three weeks the marmoset mother nursed her 
babies, until after one exceptionally cold night, father, mother, 
and infants were allfound dead. As a rule it is fog, not cold, 
which is fatal to the monkeys at the Zoo. In the past year, 
which was exceptionally sunny and free from fog, though with 
many weeks of low temperature, scarcely any rare monkeys 
died. In the season which preceeded it the fogs killed sixty. 
But the marmosets are an exception to the rule. They canno 
more endure cold than a tropical butterfly, and a fall of a few 
degrees of temperature on a winter night chills the last. 
sparks of life in their tender little bodies. The Pinche monkey 
fully deserves its place in the marmoset cage. Except in face 
it might pass for one of the latter, for its body has the same 
birdlike plumage, barred with yellow and black, and it 
warbles a little song like some tropical wren. But its head 
and neck are plumed with white, like the war-dress of some 
Indian chief, and its black face and tiny classical features 
make the resemblance more amusing and complete. 


Of all the American monkeys the capuchins seem the most 
hardy and long-lived species. They occupy a portion of the 
large central cage at the Zoo, being well able to take care of 
themselves both in human and monkey society. The last ad- 
dition to the family is a brown capuchin, a bright, intelligent, 
round-headed, round-eyed little monkey, with a long thick 
tail, and a coat of rich brown fur. Though perfectly fearless 
when with grown men, pulling them towards it with all the 
strength of its little arms, this capuchin has a vehement and 
aggressive dislike of boys. The instant one approaches the 
cage it warns him to keep his distance with menacing and im- 
perious gestures, and if face comes too near the bars, slips its 
arm through and slaps the odious countenance with the utmost 
fury and aversion. The monkey appreciation of degrees in 
human development is as alert and vigilantas the limits which 
human instinct sets between themselves and the latest prodigy 
of infant humanity. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE LABOUR CHURCH. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ SpzcTaToR.”’] 


Sir,—The position of the National and Nonconformist 
Churches with regard to Labour is discussed as it has never 
been before, but few people beyond its immediate influence 
appear to have heard of the Labour Church. Let me describe 
the character of its services. 

There is nothing intrinsically impressive about a large 
music-hall with tawdry, disreputable decorations. It was a 
strange place enough in which to find oneself on a Sunday 
evening in Manchester. Crowds streaming steadily in, testi- 
fied to the popularity of the performance in prospect, and by 
half-past 7 o’clock the hall was packed, from the shabby goid 
and crimson stage-boxes to the gallery. Packed with a respect- 
able, responsible-looking audience, not to be confounded with 
one of the Salvation Army type. Here and there were a few 
women, a girl with her sweetheart, a family party, father and 
mother each nursing a small child, but the bulk of the audi- 
ence was composed of men, decently dressed artisans and 
mechanics, some of a higher grade, all, unless their looks 
belied them, full of earnest expectancy. On the stage was a 
brass band and a few quiet-looking men and women, the 
gaudy background was concealed by giant banners, with the 
mottoes, “ God is our King,” “ God and Liberty,” “Thy King- 
dom come on earth.” The congregation was provided with the 
Labour Church Hymn-book, and the hymns were sung with 
great heartiness, one fine one, the same which was sung by 
one hundred and fifty thousand persons at Birmingham 
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during the Reform Law agitation of 1832, being given with 
really good effect :— 
“ God is our guide, no swords we draw, 
We kindle not war’s battle fires. 
By union, justice, reason, law, 
We claim the birthright of our sires. 
And hark! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword, ‘ Liberty !’” 

The readings were short and stirring or interesting, pieces 
from Walt Whitman, Emerson, or Lamennais, and were 
listened to with deep attention. Now and again a solo was 
sung, the Lord’s Prayer was repeated reverently by a large 
proportion of the congregation, and then followed the 
address,—the feature of the evening. It lasted nearly an 
hour, and a looker-on found the deepest interest in studying 
the faces of the listening crowd. At the meetings in Man- 
chester there must have been at least a thousand men present. 
Every variety of type was represented, the shrewd stunted 
weaver, the powerful labourer, square and set with heavy 
toil, dapper intelligent men who might be clerks and shop- 
men, men with strong earnest faces—one whom I knew to be 
a popular journalist—quiet, depressed men, and men with dis- 
contented, burning eyes. Steady attention, riveted on the 
speaker, was common to all alike, and the one expression I 
failed to note was that of sarcastic mockery, which so often 
characterises the keen-witted democrat in any sort of re- 
ligious assemblage. Hach man seemed, as it were, to be 
off his guard, and to have given in his allegiance. Applause 
and laughter had their way freely, and every telling point 
was caught up. They were leaning forward in the seats 
below, hanging over the rails in the galleries, heads 
resting upon hands, brows knitted, eyes anxiously strained. 
Close to me one night, sat a mean, ill-grown worker with 
sad eyes, to which at certain words of the preacher he 
furtively lifted his worn hand again and again, to clear 
away the tears. I was at a good many of these meetings 
in the spring, and the response to all this expectant emotion 
was very varied. It might be merely the ordinary democratic 
harangue or socialist lecture, differing very little from the 
speeches made in a labour club, in fact, the ideas of some of 
the speakers as to what constitutes a religious address are 
amusing enough; a tirade of red-hot socialist views, crude 
and unbalanced, yet such as supply the mental food of the 
working classes in the “advanced” districts, much denuncia- 
tion, little or no reasoning, till the speaker suddenly recollects 
that it is a Labour Church he is addressing, and a few texts are 
hastily pitchforked in, to give the required flavour. “ Thieves 
and robbers who despoil other men’s goods.” “ How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,” and 
the like. We often had a good practical discourse, moral and 
semi-religious, speaking in familiar terms of familiarthings, and 
sometimes came words that went home to those hungry hearts, 
whose presence one instinctively divined, words that gave 
courage and comfort, that told of a higher, nobler life, and the 
love and care of a personal God. The stillness of the hearers 
at such moments was intensely magnetic, but many of the 
faces during the mere political lecture recalled irresistibly 
the words, “The people ask for bread, and you give them a 
stone.” 

To many of these men who have let years pass without a 
thought of religion, the teaching of the Labour Church 
comes like a revelation. The founder has received letters 
which in this way are both curious and touching, and has been 
strongly urged to form Bible-classes and to hold prayer- 
meetings by men who have long cut themselves adrift from 
all established forms of worship; and an earnest study of the 
rank-and-file of the Labour party has convinced him that 
men will not come week after week to listen merely to 
politics; that the creed of Socialism, pure and simple, is not 
capable of satisfying their ultimate requirements. It was 
this feeling, together with a deep sense of the true religious 
spirit with which love for their fellow-men was inspiring the 
men and women of the Labour movement, that led John 
Trevor to gather up the vague yearnings and dissatisfactions 
around him, and to found the Labour Church in the autumn 
of 1891. He had made many endeavours as a Congregational 
minister to draw in working men, and to institute some form 
of worship which should appeal to them as the more orthodox 
churches had failed to do; but his views offended his middle- 

class congregation, and he was forced to resign his pulpit. 
After much anxious thought, the tentative experiment was 


— 


PUTER oo 
tried of introducing something—it can hardly be called 
creed—which should appeal to the sympathies of the worki . 
classes, and which it would rest with themselves to carry into. 
effect. This new departure is described as an organised 
expression of individual relationship to God, of the men and 
women of the Labour movement, and of the collective relation. 
ship of the whole movement to the working of God in it, Ik 
is a religion absolutely free from form or doctrine, ang while 
aiming at the worship of a personal God, leaves it to each man 
to form his own conception of, and to determine his Telations 
towards, the Supreme Power. 

Its leading idea is worked out in the following five 
principles :— 

(1.) That the Labour movement is a religious movement, 

(2.) That the religion of the Labour movement is not a 
class-religion, but unites members of all classes in working for 
the abolition of commercial slavery. 

(3.) That the religion of the Labour movement ig not 
sectarian but free religion, leaving each man free to develop 
his own relations with the Power which brought him into being, 

(4.) That the emancipation of labour can only be realigeg 
in so far as men learn both the economic and moral laws of God 
and heartily endeavour to obey them. 

(5.) That the development of personal character and the 
improvement of social conditions are both essential to man’s 
emancipation from moral and social bondage. 


The movement is frankly, even passionately democratic, og. 
operating heartily with the Labour party in all practical 
efforts for economic reform, preaching boldly against socia} 
evils, making it a religion to understand and combat thoge 
evils, upholding the organisation of the community’s highest 
interests, striving for the coming of God’s Kingdom upon earth, 

A real sense of brotherhood animates its members, a con. 
sciousness that each one bears a part in a great moral order, 
and can take an active share in the management, from the 
organisation of a labour demonstration, to the clearing of 
tables after a “ social evening.” The influences which hare 
hitherto shaped the Labour Church are few and poor enough. 
The leader, a man possessed of strong powers of organise 
tion, and described by one who knows him well to be “a 
curious mixture of fanaticism and level-headedness,” after 
setting the movement on foot, has been obliged to retire with 
broken health, and is personally quite unknown to many of 
the centres. He has, indeed, found some eager and willing 
coadjutors, of whom one at least has given up taking Holy 
Orders to throw himself into this work; and among those 
who sign the form of avowed membership are both men and 
women who give hearty and gratuitous help; but they are 
persons of no social importance, and the income at their com- 
mand is limited almost entirely to sums raised by the pence 
of working men. Without position, education, or money, 
what have three years accomplished ? 

Started in a very humble way, in Manchester, the “ Church” 
has now, besides the Central Association, formed three 
branches in the districts of that town. From Manchester it 
has spread to Bradford, Sheffield, Bolton, Halifax, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Slaithwaite, Dover, Oldham, Barrow-in- Furness, 
Cardiff, Newcastle-on-Tyne, down South to Plymouth, ané 
up North to Brechin and Dundee. Woiverhampton has 
decided to begin work this winter, and scarcely a month 
passes without some addition. Many more could have been 
organised, but for a determination not to rush the movement 
and only to introduce it where it can take a firm footing. 
Since the beginning of the year, the Labour Church has 
found its way to America, and is established at Boston and 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

A conference was held in Manchester in July, and all the 
branches are now connected by a Labour Church Union, with 
a Council responsible for general supervision and for the ad- 
ministration of funds for further development. Each branch 
is required to be self-supporting from the outset; Manehester 
raised £470 last year, and published its balance-sheet. Brad- 
ford is no longer content to hire its place of meeting, but has 
taken the lease of a building which holds eight hun 

people. In Barrow an agreement has been concluded for the 
hire of the Central Hall, as the permanent place of worship 
It is the second largest hall in the town, and will seat one 
thousand. A regular system of charitable work is springig 
up in connection with many of the branches, some of the towns 
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Ja teas are given to destitute children, while Sunday- 


pow are being formed to instruct children in the tenets of 
a Labour Church, and to lay the foundation of Socialist 
rinciples. The Labour Prophet is a monthly newspaper, 
ited by Mr. Trevor, to which many of the leading members 
of the party contribute. ; : 
The greatest difficulty which the organisers encounter lies 
in getting the right men and women as speakers. It isa task 
which heavily taxes the resources of the secretaries, and drives 
the more thoughtful almost to despair. The people are 
thronging to hear, but where are those who can speak to 
¢hem of religion, broadly, simply, and on strictly unsectarian 
fines, in a manner at once sufficiently colloquial and striking 
to awaken their interest and to arrest their attention, and, 
above all, with real sympathy, with a true knowledge and 
understanding of their wrongs and trials and of the burning 
need for the reconstruction of the social system? No onecan 
look round on one of these great gatherings without being 
strongly moved by the sense of the magnificent opportunity 
itaffords. The very best is what they need. The rant of a 
stump-orator, leavened with a few evangelical texts, is poor 
fare for spiritual and intellectual hunger. What they get is 
sometimes as flat, wordy, and hackneyed as any sermon, but 
the whole difference lies in the fact that labour speakers are 
known to be in sympathy with the matters which are 
purning in their hearers’ hearts. ‘Who is on our side?” 
the people ery; and they are not keen to criticise, or prone 
to weary of, any man who has declared his adherence to 
their cause. Among those in great request are such men 
and .women as Keir Hardie, Tom Mann, Ben Tillett, the 
Reverend Philip Wicksteed, Robert Blatchford (editor of 
the Manchester Clarion), Sergius Stepniak, Cunninghame 
‘Grahame, Miss Katherine Conway, and Miss Enid Stacey ; but 
several centres have lately decided to decline visits from 
avowed freethinkers, whose addresses would of course be 
purely secular. There is much in the methods of the Labour 
Charch to puzzle and repel religious minds, and to some the 
name of religion so applied will seem a mockery; but the 
movement must be looked at from the inside rather than from 
the outside, if its meaning is to be understood. It is a 
significant sign that leaders of the party, who have hitherto 
been accounted atheists, and who in many-cases have been 
characterised by bitter enmity to all forms of religious faith, 
have come to the preachers and have said, “ Our great labour 
day is at hand; we should like to draw you in, and that our 
mass meeting should begin with a religious service ;”—and that 
these demonstrations do now begin in this way, with the at- 
tendance of many thousands. Not all who join have become 
even deists, for in the words of the founder, “the agnostic 
who does not know what he believes, and the atheist who be- 
lieves nothing, may sit side by side here with the man who 
believes a good deal;” but there is a reaction from cold and 
hard cynicism, a recognition that a devout spirit is not to be 
scoffed at, but is a powerful agent to raise and to control. 
And many feel far more than this. The renewal of the springs 
of hope and energy, the sense of a Father’s blessing resting 
upon those who spend themselves for their fellow-men, a lift- 
ing of the heart from the contemplation of wrong and misery, 
to the life where doing and loving are centred. And at least 
what they feel is real, and free from the deadening influence 
“of forms and professions whigh to them had been unmeaning 
since the days when it was predicted of the Chartist Church 
that “by the Lord Harry it will puzzle the parsons.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Evetyn Marcu-PHILLIPPs, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BALFOUR’S POPULARITY IN IRELAND. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ SrecTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Having read with much pleasure your critique in the 
Spectator of April 14th, on the letters of the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette « Special Commissioner” in Ireland, I beg to endorse 
every word you say as to the “ widespread and intense personal 
popularity of Mr. Balfour in Ireland.” In the autumn of 1892, 
I went on foot from Dunfanaghy to Stranorlar, vid Gweedore, 
Derrybeg, Bunbeg, Dungloe, Fineton, &c., and amidst all the 
terrible sqnalor and misery with which those parts of County 
Donegal unfortunately abound, the one bright spot was the 
unfeigned and voluntary praise bestowed by the peasantry 
and even gombeen-men on Mr. Balfour. I happened to arrive 











at a village just as Mr. Morley’s proclamation had been posted 
—the paste was not even dry. In that same village I came 
across a copy of Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s Poems of the “ Dirty 
Little England” series, distributed with the author’s compli- 
ments, and at that spot (precise particulars of -which I omit 
for obvious reasons), I was told on authority I could not 
doubt, that Mr. A. J. Balfour was the most popular man in 
those parts, that if he would only “ put up” for South Donegal 
no one else would have a chance, and it was with unmistake- 
able pride that those who thus expressed themselves, referred 
to Mr. Balfour’s having driven through that part of the country 
at night and refused the protection of a police escort. This 
was in connection with the romantic journey of his sister and 
himself through the Wild West to which you refer, and I 
gladly add my testimony to your statement that “this incident 
is amongst the treasured memories in many an Irish cabin.”— 
I am, Sir, &e. HB. P, 


CONTRADICTIONS IN SCRIPTURE. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.’”’] 
Srir,—Reading the Spectator of April 7th, I noticed your 
observations in a notice of the “ Paragraph Bible” of the 
Religious Tract Society, on the reconciliation of the apparently 
contradictory accounts of the death of Abaziah, son of Athaliah. 
Are these somewhat contemptuous observations justified P 
especially that which states that no one would dream of such 
reconciliations of contradictory statements of modern historical 
events, but would at once set down one as false? Let us 
suppose a case,—two very brief and incomplete narratives of 
the close of Napoleon’s power. One states that Paris was 
captured by the Austrians and Prussians after a fierce fight 
at the gates, that Napoleon was consequently compelled to 
abdicate, and was carried by an English frigate to an island 
in the Mediterranean, where he was permitted to rule with the 
title of Emperor. A second narrative states that aftera 
tremendous battle in Belgium, and the surrender of Paris 
without a blow to the English, he was obliged to abdicate, was 
deprived of his title by the European Powers, and carried on 
board an English ship of war tothe island of St. Helena, 
where he died. 

Do you not see here, Sir, a tissue of contradictions which, 
according to your dictum regarding the Scriptural narratives 
im question, would inevitably stamp one as full of error? And 
yet we know how easy it is to reconcile the two. Do let us be 
careful how we handle these sacred records which the Master 
treated with such absolute reverence.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. DyER WARE. 

Redland Hill House, near Bristol, April 7th. 

[Mr. Ware gives his case away. The first of his parallel 
narratives is erroneous, if it professes to give the end of Napo- 
leon’s career. It is the end of Ahaziah’s life that both the 
writer of Kings and the Chronicler profess to relate—Ep. 
Spectator. | 








WILLIAM III. AND PAUL POTTER’S BULL. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—Your reviewer of “ Lady Granville’s Letters,” in the 
Spectator of April 14th, has not read them very carefully. 
Had he done so, he might have disliked them less. But it is 
for King William III.’s reputation that I write. Your 
reviewer imagines that he drove to The Hague with Paul 
Potter’s “ Bull” in his carriage. I doubt whether there 
would have been room for it, even in a King’s coach; but if 
he will look more carefully at the letter, he will find that it 
was ‘‘a Gerard Dow, the most perfect thing of the kind I ever 
saw,” which the King took with him from London. Certainly 
a pleasanter travelling companion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. A. THompson YATES, 

43 Phillimore Gardens, London, W., April 14th. 

[Here is the passage (written from The Hague): “ Paul 
Potter’s famous bull, and a Gerard Dow the most perfect 
thing of the kind I ever saw. It was given to Charles IT. 
when he left Holland. On William III.’s first visit to his 
native land, after his accession to our throne, he brought it 
back here in his carriage, where it has remained ever since.”— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BOOKS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Can you saya word to publishers on the size and weight 
of the volumes they sometimes issue? I am absolutely pre- 
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cluded from reading the Life of Dean Stanley from its great 
weight, and the Lives of W. H. Smith, Adam Sedgwick, &Xc., 
are equally heavy. Books of reference may be heavy without 
much inconvenience, as they are generally only required for 
a few minutes at a time; but a reader wants to take a bio- 
graphy with him into different rooms where there is not, 
probably, any reading-desk; and an invalid, confined to bed, 
finds a heavy book an impossible companion, however great 
the solace of the companionship might be. The volumes of 
Dean Stanley’s Life weigh 2} 1b. each, and their size is another 
inconvenience independently of their weight.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Oup INVALID. 





THE DOGS OF ST. JEAN DE LUZ. 
(To THE Epirok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As one who has at least a bowing acquaintance with all 
the dogs to be met with in the streets of St. Jean de Luz,— 
in certain cases where they condescend to allow it, an intimacy, 
—from the rusty old seafaring retriever who begs so hard to 
have sticks thrown far into the surf for him to dash after, to 
the dainty black poodles at play in front of the grocer’s shop 
in the Rue Gambetta. I must protest against your corre- 
spondent’s assertion, so far at least as dogs are concerned, 
that “ the Basques are callous, and we had almost said, lovers 
of animal suffering.” To my mind, these dogs have on the 
whole as good a time as those in any town I know. Itis quite 
true that there is an element of hardness in the Basque 
character which might lead him, I can well imagine, into 
acts of cruelty where his will was opposed, and in a country 
too where there is no public feeling at allagainst such things, 
but wanton cruelty is hardly a fair charge to make against 
him. Certainly he is fond of his own dogs, and the few 
obvious strays one meets and converses with in St. Jean de 
Luz are plump, and without signs of ill-treatment. The 
owner of the black poodles, the buxom mistress of the said 
little grocer’s shop, used to sit knitting by her counter, 
watching delightedly the gambols of her darlings and their 


Nec partem solido demere de 
die 

Spernit, nunc viridi membra 
sub arbuto 

Stratus, nunc ad aquae lene 
caput sacrae. 
Multos castra juvant et lituo 
tubae 
Permixtus 
matribus 
Detestata, 
frigido 
Venator tenerae conjugis im- 
memor, 

Seu visa est catulis cerva fideli- 
bus, 

Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper 
playas. 

Me doctarum hederae praemia 
frontium 

Dis miscent superis ; me gelidum 
nemus 

Nympharumque leves cum Saty- 
ris chori 

Secernunt populo, 
tibias 

Euterpe cohibet nec Polyhymnia 

Lesboum refugit tendere barbi- 
ton. 
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inseres, 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 
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antics with admiring strangers. 


* Ah oui,” she said once; 


“ je les adore, les chiens,—et aussi les bébés.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


H.M.L. A. 








POETRY. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
AD PLANTAGENISTAM. 


Marcenas atavis edite regibus, 

O et praesidium et dulce decus 
meum : 

Sunt quos curriculo pulverem 
Olympicum 

Collegisse juvat, metaque fer- 
vidis 

Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 

Terrarum dominos evehit ad 
deos ; 

Hune si wobilium turba Quiri- 
tium 

Certat tergeminis tollere honori- 
bus; 

Illum, si proprio condidit horreo, 

Quidquid de Libycis verritur 
areis. 

Gaudentem patrio findere sar- 
culo 

Agros Attalicis conditionibus 

Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe 
Cypria 

Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet 
mare. 

Luctantem §Icariis 
Africum 

Mercator metuens otium 
oppidi 

Laudat rura sui; 
rates 

Quassas 
pati. 

Est qui 
Mass‘ci 


fluctibus 
et 
mox reficit 
indocilis pauperiem 


nec veteris pocula 


Vernon, whose lion pert and 
stately grace 

Proclaim thee scion of a royal 
race ! 

Vernon, my strenuous hench- 
man, stout and true, 

Hast marked the diverse aims 
that men pursue ? 
Some straddling hunchbacked 
o’er the “ scorching wheel ” 
In record-cutting all their joy- 
ance feel, 

Or hold the bounding prowess 
of a Fry 

Exalts the happy athlete to the 
sky. 

Others, again, before the masses 


Ww; 

And spend their time in plan- 
ning to endow 

Each yokel with three acres and 
a cow. 

Others, again, unscrupulous 
modern Horners, 

Find bliss in making corn or 
cotton corners. 

The Celts, who hunger for the 
land in fee, 

Let aliens reap the riches of 
their sea : 

While British tars, of wind and 
wave the sport, 

Pray, as they pitch and roll, for 
any port ; 

Anon, defiant of a watery doom, 

Their iron “ Resolution” they 
resume, 

Some whom I know chase cob- 
webs from their brain, 

By quafling brimming bumpers 
of champagne ; 

While others, by capricious for- 
tune tried, 





THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION AND THE NEW 
ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
THE concurrence of these two exhibitions,—the retrospective 
collection of English paintings at the Guildhall, and the efforts 
of the younger men at the Dudley Gallery,—illustrates anew 
the broken tradition of fine. painting in this county 
that proves so hard to take up again. The Guildhall 
collection is fairly well composed,t and arranged so as to give 
materials for a judgment on the past, and at the New English 
Art Club, better perhaps than at any other gallery, is it possible 
to guess what are the chances for the immediate future. 
You enter, at the former exhibition, a large gallery filled with 
the popular favourites of the last twenty or thirty yeas, 
Messrs. Watts, Leighton, Millais, Orchardson, Tadema, 
Poynter, Goodall, Armitage, Marcus Stone, Dicksee, Leader, 
and soon. From this a few steps lead to two other rooms. 
In one of these is a collection that is chiefly Preraphaelite; 
in the other, side by side with Old Masters like Rembrandt, 
Terburg, and Vandyck, are hung the canonised English 
painters of the eighteenth ‘and early nineteenth centuries, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Raeburn, Turner, Con- 
stable, with the beginning of the decadence in Wilkie, Etty, 
Landseer, and so forth. The ‘collection is evidently a most 
popular one in the City; it is almost as crowded with visitors 
as an Academy, and that a good deal no doubt in virtue 
of the modern work; but for the more observant of 
the visitors, and for art-students, the Corporation is doings 
valuable service by yearly enforcing the lesson written large 
on any collection that brings together the old and new of the 
English school. The lesson is that the old men knew how to 
paint, and that this cannot be said unreservedly of any one of 
the recent men, with the exception of Mr. Whistler, whose 
Miss Alewander is hung in the present show. Mr. Whistler 
the man of genius who has broken through the debased ideals 
of his time. Dignity of conception and a beautiful use of the 
material have come natural to him, as if he had been born s 
contemporary of Gainsborough. But, short of gents 
what a difference between the painting of the men of talent 
in Reynolds’s time and our own! Raeburn, for instance, would 





* “Tennyson’s exertions have been on a higher plane of human action than, 
my own. e-has worked in a higher field, and his work will be more dura 
—Speech of Mr. Gladstone at Kirkwall, September 12th, 1883, 


+ Reynolds, Turner, and Constable are poorly represented. 
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not seem to have been a painter of first-hand impulse and 
conviction. But the large ideas and the beautiful methods of 
his time upheld and directed him; and he reaches, in his 
portrait of a lady at the Guildhall, a beauty that has proved 
to be beyond the efforts of painters of our time, whose natural 
gift was perhaps greater. Sir John Millais, for example, has 
indubitable genius. He touched, in his St. Agnes Eve, a point 
that proved in him a more original gift than that of Raeburn, 
put only to tumble to levels that were impossible to the older 
artist. The knowledge and critical standard of a great 
school sustains the one; the other, uncritical himself, 
caught transient fire from the great inspiration of Rossetti, 
but fell away to the general standard. That standard is per- 
haps best exemplified by a picture here that made the reputa- 
tion of its author, and is really a culmination in its way, the 
Israel in Egypt. It is a culmination, because there never 
perhaps was a painting so seriously meant, so elaborately 
compounded, and so neatly executed, that showed so complete 
an oblivion of all the elements that charm the vision and 
touch the imagination in a picture. Its one idea seems to be 
the explanation of an incident. Exposition, of course, enters 
into the art of all dramatic painting; but merely to explain 
an incident is nothing, if you do not also aggrandise and 
emotionalise. The powers that the evolution of painting has 
accumulated for aggrandising and emotionalising a scene; 
the power of grand contour, of solemn light and shadow, of 
colours that speak a direct language of feeling,—these might 
well be engaged to enforce upon the mind some image of con- 
founding Egyptian toils and the oppression of innumerable 
slaves. The subject is sublime; the treatment is such as to 
render it unspeakably petty, and repugnant in every way to 
the sense of vision. Husky, trivial explanation in paint, 
made to look as like kamptulicon as possible, is really 
the prevailing impression left by the popular English 
picture of the last thirty years. The decadence that set 
in with Lawrence Landseer and the rest, steadily pro- 
ceeded to its lowest point in a kind of painting quite 
unique in its divorce from all artistic inspiration and 
technique. Rossetti brought inspiration; he saw a face; he 
imagined it impressively designed upon a canvas, and he plotted 
mosaics of gorgeous colour; but he did not learn to paint,— 
the material remained obstinate in his hands, and corrupted 
his colour. Besides this man of genius and his followers, 
there have certainly been certain men of talent who have 
struggled or suffered in this time of a deplorable laxity of 
tradition. There is Sir John Gilbert, for example. He has 
never struggled, it is true; he has never cared enough for a 
subject of his own to find any difficulty in representing. He 
has flung out careless illustrations, but they are the im- 
promptus of a man who knows what a picture used to be; 
they are flung out in the grand manner. “This is the sort of 
way,” he seems to say, “that a picture ought to be knocked 
together; you would have a figure there, relieved against 
another something like that, and with a movement and swing 
not unlike this; and here would be a red, and here a purple, 
if one painted the thing in colour.” It is a well-bred chic in 
a brown tint. Mr. Watts is another artist who remembers 
what pictures were,—who is haunted by Venetian breadth and 
splendour. But with a deeper nature he strives to put 
a material of his own into those pictorial terms, and his hold 
upon nature is not so strong as his sense of the picture. The 
lady’s portrait here is in a different world from that of the 
common photographer; it has a breath of pictorial nobility; but 
the eyes and mouth compromise too hastily ; they are conven- 
tional ina pretty manner, so curiously at odds with the general 
intention. The paint, too, clogs under his brush. The same 
incompatibility in the mixture of new and old, of traditional 
and original, is evident in Sir Frederic Leighton’s picture. 
The Idyll is the work of an artist and a scholar. The contours 
of the man’s figure cut well against the sky, and he balances 
the women; the landscape elements are subdued to accord 
with the figures; leaves, sheep, &c., have their just definition 
and emphasis, even if the tree follows rather weakly round 
the outline of the group. But conflicting with this largeness 
in the picture-making, is something of the petty current ideal ; 
the chocolate-box contends with the Elgin marbles. The 
material, too, is thinly, if consistently, handled. Mr. 
Orchardson has struck out a personal, and at the same 
time very tender and beautiful, way of drawing ; but the ideal 
of explanation claims its sacrifice in Her Mother’s Voice. By 





planting the old man by himself on the canvas so that the 
picture splits, and by attending to his expression so as to 
neglect the expression of the picture, Mr. Orchardson toils to 
explain his title; a needless task, if the consent of his figures 
had made an appeal less determinate but more pictorial, 
Then there is Mr. Herkomer’s Last Muster, with its strong 
character-drawing in coarse colour and paint; and Mr. 
Tadema’s amazing piece-work. Pass them one and all in 
review, and always a weakness of imagination or execution 
declares itself, or a gap between them. It is only in Mr. 
Whistler’s picture that the fusion of dignified vision and 
beautifnl method is complete, as it was in Reynolds or in 
Crome. 

To pass from this exhibition to that of the New English 
Art Club, is to ask the question, how far the younger English 
school is taking up the broken threads. To be without school, 
without anything given to work upon, either in subject or 
method, is a situation that only genius can cope with, and 
in which talent remains sterile. Genius is, at all times, rare ; 
but there is evidence of sincere research in several of the 
contributors to the exhibition. Mr. Steer’s is perhaps the 
strongest instinct ; there is less of calculation and more of 
the lively impulse of a picture directly seen in his portrait, 
than in most of the works hung. Mr. Edward Stott, too, 
strikes one as having the quick conviction and emotion 
of something beautiful, though there is groping and occa- 
sional clumsiness in execution. Mr. Furse is more conscious 
and theoretic in his work; relief, silhouette, colour, all an- 
nounce themselves as schemes; schemes that are carried 
through with abundant force and skill, particularly in the 
Portrait of a Lady. How carefully in this the forms are 
packed and fitted, and the fluent lines made to accord! In 
the other portrait, contrivance becomes a little too obvious ; 
the building, so to speak, seems to be introduced for the sake 
of the scaffolding ; and if the purple note was wanted, it ought 
to have come in more credibly than in that pot of flowers. 
But the research alike of composition and of quality in the 
paint displayed in these portraits, and in some of the 
landscapes, like Mr. Thornton’s, is a hopeful sign; they are 
elements liable to be obscured in the impressionist research 
of effect. M. Monet has held a conversation with Nature of 
amazing freedom and intimacy; but his prolonged diary has 
seldom been summed up and digested into a poem; he is too 
eager for further talk, for fresh views. Mr. Sickert has an 
ambition beyond the diarist’s, but a hesitation seems to 
trouble him in the last stages of his task.. His music-hall 
scene strikes an extremely true and beautiful note in its effect 
of illumination. Degas would have found with equal cer- 
tainty the essential lines and modelling of the figures, and 
made of a delightful study of colour a complete picture. 

D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


re Sete 
“LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES,” BY THOMAS HARDY.* 
Mr. Harpy is very lavish with his materials. The plots of 
most of these highly condensed, artistic, though not always 
pleasant, little stories, occupying at the most only twenty 
pages, would have furnished an ordinary writer with far better 
stuff than generally goes to the making of the conventional 
three-volume novel. The scenes are, as usual, laid in Mr. 
Hardy’s favourite province of Wessex, and the now familiar 
names of the different places there recur again and again. 
As they mostly deal in catastrophes that end in being very 
real, and terrible tragedies to the people whom they concern, 
the title is as grimly ironical as Mr. Hardy takes life to be, 
and somewhat cynical into the bargain. The irony lies in the 
fact that the very actions which were to have brought happi- 
ness, gratified ambitions, or at least a quiet conscience in 
their train, really bring nothing but increased misery and 
despair. 

“A Tragedy of Two Ambitions” is certainly the cleverest 
sketch in the whole clever series. It is the story of the 
endeavours of two young men, hampered by poverty and a 
drunken father, to raise themselves and a sister whom they 
both “love more ambitiously than themselves,” in the social 
scale. It might almost have been called “The Tragedy of an 
Ambition,” for that of the younger brother is but tame, com- 


* Life’s Little Ivonies: a Set of Tales, with some Colloquial Characters, By 
Thomas Hardy, London: James R, Osgood, McIlvaine and Co, 
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pared with the strenuous ambition of the elder, with his 
doggedness of purpose, hard deterwined character, and limited 
human sympathies. At the outset the key-note of this 
difference is cleverly struck :— 

*¢T¢ drives me mad when I think of it,’ said Joshua, the elder, 
* And here we work and work in our own bungling way, and the 
uatmost we can hope for is a term of years as national school- 
masters, and possible admission to a Theological college, and 
ordination as despised licentiates.—The anger of the elder was 
reflected as simple sadness in the face of the other.—‘ We can 
preach the Gospel as well without a hood on our surplices as with 
one,’ he said with feeble consolation.— Preach the Gospel—true,’ 
said Joshua with a slight pursing of mouth. ‘But we can’t rise!’ 
—‘ Let us make the best of it, and grind on.’” 

In time Joshua obtains an introduction to the Bishop of 
a distant diocese, who, favourably impressed by him, takes 
him in hand, and sends him to a Theological College. 
But the drunken father, who has married a gipsy-woman, 
continues to haunt his unfortunate sons in quest of money. 
It is after such a visitation to the Theological College itself, 
that Joshua, burning with shame and anger, conceives the 
scheme of raising money enough to send the disreputable pair 
to Canada, and of which he thus writes to his brother :— 

**Ttis our only chance,’ he said. ‘The case as it stands is 
maddening. For a successful painter, sculptor, musician, author, 
who takes society by storm, it is no drawback, it is sometimes even 
.&@ romantic recommendation, to hail from outcasts and profligates. 
But for a clergyman of the Church of England! Cornelius, it is 
fatal! Tosucceed in the Church, people must believe in you, first 
of all, asa gentleman, secondly asa man of means, thirdly as a 
scholar, fourthly as a preacher, fifthly, perhaps, as a Christian,— 
but always first as a gentleman, with all their heart and soul and 
strength. I would have faced the fact of being a small machinist’s 
son, and have taken my chance, if he’d been in any sense respect- 

able and decent. The essence of Christianity is humility, and by 
the help of God I would have brazened it out. But this terrible 
vagabondage and disreputable connection! If he does not accept 
my terms and leave the country, it will extinguish us and kill 
me. For how can we live, and relinquish our high aim, and 
‘bring down our dear sister Rosa to the level of a gipsy’s step- 
daughter?’” 
Shortly after he has carried out his plan, he is appointed 
‘curate to a small parish, whose rector is absent; and in his 
dirst sermon, takes the simple and wondering country congre- 
gation by storm, and not only the country people, but the 
only two great ones of Narrobourne also. They are the 
squire, a young widower left with a frail little girl, and his 
mother, who, on the death of his wife, has returned to the 
old house and taken up her former position there. Rosa, 
for whose education, at a school in Brussels, Joshua has 
contrived to pay for two years, with a view to her social 
advancement, has accompanied her brother to stay a few days 
with him, and see him comfortably settled in his bachelor 
rooms. She at once fascinates the squire with her fresh 
young beauty and charm; and Joshua recognises, with sur- 
prise, that the physical gifts Nature has bestowed upon her 
will do more for them both than the intellectual gifts she has 
bestowed upon himself. And now all his ambitions seem in a 
fair way to being realised, when Cornelius arrives, bringing 
word that their father, deserted by his gipsy-wife, has returned 
to England, has been imprisoned for disorderly conduct, and 
has been heard to boast that he is going to see his daughter 
married to a rich man :— 

“*Beaten! We are to be beaten on the eve of our expected 
victory!’ said the elder brother. ‘ How did he guess that Rosa 
was likely to marry ? Good Heaven! Cornelius, you seem doomed 
to bring bad news always, do you not!’—‘I do,’ said Cornelius. 
* Poor Rosa.’ It was almost in tears, so great was their heart- 
sickness and shame, that the brothers walked the remainder of 
the way to Joshua’s dwelling.” 
‘The only comfort the brothers can extract from the wretched 
‘incident is that their father’s name has been printed “ Joshua 
Alborough” instead of “ Halborough.” They decide that it 
will be best to meet him, as he has written to say that he is 
coming to Narrobourne on his release from gaol, and try to 
persuade him to go away again that he may not bring ruin on 
the prospects of all three. With this object they walk toa 
neighbouring village where they know he may be found, 
Arriving about six in the evening they find that he has 
already started for Narrobourne the worse for liquor, and 
that they must have met and passed him on the road in the 
gathering dusk. There is nothing for it but to retrace their 
steps, and they finally overtake him. A long and bitter con- 
versation ensues, ending in his declaring that he is going to 
see the man to whom his daughter is to be married. Over- 

helmed with despair they watch him stagger away, when 
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suddenly he disappears and a splash is heard in the weir hard 
by :— 

“ «He has fallen in!’ said Cornelius, starting forward to run 

for the place at which his father had vanished.—Joshua, awakin 
from the stupefied reverie into which he had sunk, rushed to the 
other’s side before he had taken ten steps. ‘Stop, stop, what arg 
you thinking of?’ he whispered hoarsely, grasping Corneliug’s 
arm.—‘ Pulling him out!’—‘Yes, yes—so am I. But—wait a 
moment——’—‘ But, Joshua!’—‘Her life and happiness, you 
know—Cornelius—and your reputation and mine—and our chaneg 
of rising together, all three——’ He clutched his brother’s arm 
to the bone.” 
The two brothers stand side by side, the same thought in the 
mind of each, listening to the struggles in the water and their 
father’s cry for help. At last Cornelius starts forward ang 
Joshua makes a movement almost at the same moment, but it 
is too late. They are only in time to see the wretched man’s 
body drift into the culvert. After hoping in vain that it will be 
washed out at the other end they turn heavily away, and decide 
to say nothing to any one, but to wait until the body 18 found, 
Six months afterwards, when Rosa is married, and Joshua 
has been presented to a small living, while Cornelius has gue. 
ceeded to his curacy at Narrobourne, when the meadows are 
being mown in June, it is discovered. But time and the water 
have done their work, and there is no mark or sign for identi. 
fication. A verdict of “the accidental drowning of a person 
unknown” is returned. Cornelius writes to his brother to 
come and perform the burial service, for as the body was 
found in the parish of Narrobourne, there it must be buried, 
and Joshua comes, rather than let a stranger be asked to 
undertake it, and gets through the service somehow. A year 
later, to the joy of Rosa, who knows nothing of her father’s 
fate, and of every one else, a son and heir is born to the 
squire, 

“ Among all the people who assembled on that day the brother 

clergymen were the least interested. Their minds were haunted 
by a spirit in kerseymere. In the evening they walked together 
in the fields. ‘She’s all right,’ said Joshua. ‘ But here are you 
doing journey-work, Cornelius, and likely to continue at it till the 
end of the day, as far as I can see. I, too—with my petty living— 
what am I afterall? ...... To tell the truth, the Church is a 
poor forlorn hope for people without influence, particularly when 
their enthusiasm begins to flag. A social regenerator has a better 
chance outside, where he is unhampered by dogma and tradition. 
As for me, I would rather have gone on mending mills, with my 
crust of bread and liberty” ...... ‘I see him every night,’ 
Cornelius murmured «Ah, we read our H-brews to little 
account, Jos! ‘Yréuewe oravpdv, aicxivns Katappovhoas. To have 
endured the cross, despising the shame,—there lay greatness! 
But now I often feel that I should like to put an end to trouble 
here in this self-same spot.’—‘ I have thought of it myself,’ said 
Joshua,— Perhaps we shall, some day,’ murmured his brother.— 
‘ Perhaps,’ said Joshua moodily.—With that contingency to con- 
sider in the silence of their nights and days they bent their steps 
homewards.” 
It is in such stories as these that Mr. Hardy best displays his 
wonderful power of illustrating how uncontrolled thoughts 
and desires “ condense within the mind,” and lead to terrible 
and unforeseen catastrophes. He tells his stories with a 
stern impersonal directness as far removed as the poles from 
the subdued pathos and tenderness of handling which sur- 
rounds the stories of such writers as Miss Wilkins. They 
leave upon the mind of the reader a dreary feeling of inevit- 
ableness as he follows, link by link, the chain that is being 
remorselessly forged for its victims. Victims are just what 
the men and women in these stories seem,—victims “in 
some” mocking and “unknown Power’s employ,” obliged to 
“move on a rigorous line” of their own passions and desires; 
for Mr. Hardy gives no hint nor ray of hope that they have 
any means whereby they might have been helped and 
strengthened to resist or overcome their fate, nor of that 
lightening of the chain that is to bind them for the rest of 
life,—not, indeed, by the removal of the consequences of their 
actions, but through that “renewal of a right spirit within 
them,” which is possible to any human being when once really 
aroused to the terrible results of sinfulness. 

Mr. Hardy draws his men with an unerring hand, but not 
so, it seems to us, his women,—at least his educated women. 
The moment he begins to describe their innermost thoughts 
and feelings, he is apt to be betrayed into a touch of vulgarity. 
Indeed, more than once in the course of these stories we come 
upon such a touch which grates unpleasantly on the ear, and 
makes us wonder that so strong a writer should not himself 
have detected the jarring note. We cannot believe that such 
a conversation would be possible between a refined woman, 
such as Mrs. Harnham is represented in “ On the Western Cir- 
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cuit” (not a pleasant story, by the way, though ably handled), 
and her pretty little maid and protégée, whom she has found 
at night in the village fair, being made love to by a man 
not of her own class, but, as she afterwards learns, a young 
London barrister. 

«¢ Anna,’ said Mrs. Harnham, coming up. ‘I’ve been looking at 

ou! That young man kissed you at parting, I am almost sure.’ 
_¢ Well,’ stammered Anna; ‘he said if I didn’t mind—it would do 
me no harm,and, and, him a great deal of good !’—‘ Ah, I thought 
so! And he was a stranger till to-night ?’—* Yes, ma’am.’— Yet 
I warrant you told him your name and everythiug about yourself ?’ 
—‘He asked me.’—‘ But he didn’t tell you his ?’—*‘ Yes, ma’am, he 
did!’ cried Anna victoriously. ‘It is Charles Bradford, of London.’ 
—‘ Well, if he’s respectable, of course I’ve nothing to say against 

our knowing him,’ remarked her mistress, prepossessed, in spite 
of general principles, in the young man’s favour. ‘But I must 
reconsider all that, if he attempts to renew your acquaintance. A 
country-bred girl like you, who has never lived in Melchester till 
this month, who had hardly ever seen a black-coated man till you 
came here, to be so sharp as to capture a young Londoner like 
him!’” 
Ncr can we believe that such a woman would thus have 
expressed her thought even to herself :—‘ She wished she 
had married a London man, who knew the subtleties of 
lovemaking as they were evidently known to him who 
had mistakenly caressed her hand.” The “Few Old 
Crusted Characters” do not strike us as so clever as 
the other stories, though they are amusingly told. One 
of them is distinctly vulgar; but in whatever he writes, Mr. 
Hardy’s control of the English language must always arouse 
genuine admiration. Polished, terse, keen, and flexible, 
where every word tells, his style is like a smooth, well- 
tempered steel blade in the hands of an accomplished 
swordsman. Most of these stories have appeared before from 
time to time in the various magazines. They were well worth 
collecting and preserving in their present more permanent 
form. 





WILLIAM BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK.* 

A QuaRTER of a century ago Mr. Carew Hazlitt edited a 
fine edition of Browne’s works for the Roxburghe Library. 
It was a generous tribute to the merits of a poet whose 
work, in spite of manifold defects, is, as his friend Ben 
Jonson said, ‘good upon the Exchange of Letters.” Mr. 
Hazlitt executed his task with care, and the editor of 
this new and attractive edition acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to him. 

It is fitting that so true a poet as Browne should have a 
place in the publishers’ charming series of the poets known as 
the “ Muses’ Library,” and Mr. Bullen may be congratulated 
upon his introduction, which says the right word about the 
Devonshire poet. Notwithstanding the graceful dress in 
which he now appears, William Browne’s discursive verse is 
not likely to please a large number of readers. He wants art, 
definiteness of purpose, distinctness of vision. His pastorals 
have indeed many a pretty picture that arrests the eye, but 
the vision is like a flash of sunshine on a hazy morning, and 
as the poet pursues his way we are soon surrounded by the 
mist again. To country livers and lovers such an atmosphere 
is not without its charm, and readers with leisure for the 
enjoyment of a singer whose verse, like Coleridge’s sacred 
river, “ meanders with a mazy motion,” will be glad to possess 
a pocket edition of his poetry :— 

“What so pleasant,” Mr. Bullen writes, “as to read of May 
games, true-love knots, and shepherds piping in the shade? of 
pixies and fairy-circles? of rustic bridals and junketings? of 
angling, hunting the squirrel, nut-gathering? Of such like 
subjects William Browne treats, singing like the shepherd in the 

Arcadia’ as though he would never grow old. He was a happy 
poet. It was his good fortune to grow up among wholesome 
Surroundings, whose gracious influences sank into his spirit. He 
loved the hills and dales round Tavistock, and lovingly described 
them in his verse. Frequently he indulges in descriptions of 
sunrise and sunset; they leave no vivid impression, but charm 
the reader by their quiet beauty...... Browne had nothing 
of that restless energy which inspired the old dramatists ; he was 
all for pastoral contentment. Assuredly he was not a great 
Poet, but he was a true poet and a modest.” 

In writing of the subjects treated by Browne, Mr. Bullen, 
although he does not mention him, could scarcely have failed 
to think of another Devonshire poet, born in the same year, 
who, while professing to hate the country, sang about it 
delightfully. Rural description is not Herrick’s most char- 





“The Poems of William Browne, of Tavistock. Edited b in ; 
. - 3 6 y Gordon Goodwin 
With an Introduction by A. H, Bullen, 2 vols, London: Lawrence and Bullen. 





acteristic achievement, but he is greatly Browne’s superior 
in describing the sports and customs of the people. If 
he did not feel the delights of a rural life, he knew how 
to sing of them with a vivacity and picturesqueness 
wholly free from the conventional method which satisfied 
a later age. 

In one respect alone was Browne superior to the author of 
the “ Hesperides.” He is always pure, whereas Herrick’s 
“‘unbaptised rhymes” are numerous, and in many instances 
insufferably coarse. Both poets have the freshness and 
quaint simplicity, the delight in song and the faculty of 
singing, that passed away with the seventeenth century. In 
the next age the charm of their verse was unrecognised. 
Pastoral poetry, it is needless to say, was attempted by the 
poets and poetasters who flourished under Anne and the 
Georges; but with the exception of Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” pastorals in the last century were written for the 
town by men who knew little of the country beyond what 
they had learnt from books. Any one who has undergone the 
depressing labour of examining the mass of poetical work 
produced in this form by Pope and his successors, will know 
how destitute it is of all vital power. There is only about 
half-a-century between the publication of the “ Hesperides” 
and of Pope’s “ Pastorals,” and even Browne’s verse, although 
published much earlier, was not removed from the Queen 
Anne men further than we are from Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner ” or from Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical Ballads,” yet both 
Browne and Herrick were entirely disregarded, and apparently 
unknown, in the “ Augustan Age.” In the five volumes of 
the Pope Correspondence, there is not, we believe, an allusion 
to them ; neither are they mentioned in the correspondence of 
Gray. Dr. Johnson appears, also, to have been ignorant of their 
existence. In his days, our old poets were apt to be treated 
as semi-barbarous and inelegant; in ours there is the danger 
of esteeming them too highly on account of their antiquity. 
It is the age and not the flavour of the wine that pleases the 
literary epicure. Mr. Bullen has not fallen into this error. 
He is fully alive to his poet’s defects, but knows how to love 
him in spite of them. 

Johnson said of Richardson that if you read him for the 
story, you would hang yourself, and the saying is far truer of 
William Browne :— 

“The story of the Pastorals,” says Mr. Bullen, “ if story there 

be, is naught; it would be a hopeless task to attempt to give am 
intelligible summary of the adventures of Celand, Marina, and 
the others. But the dallying diffuseness of the poem constitutes 
no small part of its charm. Horace Walpole threw out the sug- 
gestion that somebody should issue a series of ‘ Lounging Books,” 
—books that one can take up without fatigue at odd moments. 
[ fear that his nice critical judgment would not have included 
William Browne in the series ; but to the lovers of our old poets, 
Britannia’s Pastorals will always be a favourite lounging-book. 
They know that at whatever page they open, they have not far 
to travel before they find entertainment.” 
In his own day, Browne’s poetical worth was amply recog- 
nised. If he did not, like Herrick, belong to the tribe of 
Ben, Jonson and the best poets of the day recognised 
him as a brother. With his contemporaries, Phineas and 
Giles Fletcher, he is a disciple of Spenser, and follows at 
a humble distance in the steps of that great master, whose 
“ever-living Faerie Queene” he calls “the Muses’ chiefest 
glory.” In another place, his favourite poet is termed 
“divinest Spenser;” but Browne is not very discriminative 
in his use of adjectives, for he applies the same epithet to 
Du Bartas. 

It adds something to the modicum of poetical reputation 
which time has awarded to Browne, that his poems were 
honoured, as we know, by the careful perusal of Milton; that. 
they supplied suggestions to Keats; and were of slight service 
to Mrs. Browning, who gives to the poet the somewhat mystic 
praise of “sitting in the sun with Guarini and Marini, and 
‘ perplext in the extreme’ by a thousand images and sounds 
of beauty calling him across the dewy fields.” A small poet 
may inspire a great one, a mere verseman never ; and no just 
estimate can be formed of Browne which does not heartily 
endorse his friend Drayton’s opinion that he is a “ rightly 
born poet.” 

We may add to the praise of an edition beautiful enough to 
satisfy the book-lover, that Mr. Goodwin’s notes, which must- 
have cost him considerable labour, while giving all needful 
information, contain nothing that is superfluous. 
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PRINCESS GWENDALIN BORGHESE.* 

THIs is a very attractive and earnest little book, which comes 
to us from the hands of the translator like a glimpse of 
another life and another school of thought than that which 
mainly occupies the compilers of memorial biographies at the 
present day. Announced on the outside merely as the “ Life 
of Princess Borghese, by Lady Martin,” it calls up visions 
of the Napoleonic revival on the one band, and suggests on 
the other the work of a literary name well known amongst 
us. But the Lady Martin is a Mary Martin who dates her 
graceful little dedication from Dublin; and the Princess 
was an Englishwoman and a Roman Catholic, daughter of 
the heir of the great Shrewsbury house, and of Maria 
Teresa Talbot, of Castle Talbot, Wexford, a younger branch 
of the same family. In 1827, when Gwendalin was ten 
years old, her father succeeded to the earldom. The spelling 
of the lovely name of Gwendalin is new to us, familiar as we 
are with the Gwendolen of Sir Walter Scott; but a footnote 
tells us that it was taken from Gwendalin, Princess of Wales, 
daughter of the King of South Wales, to whom in the thir- 
teenth century Gilbert de Talbot was married. Gwendalin 
Talbot was born in 1817, and died in 1841; so that more than 
half-a-century has passed since the brief life ended at the age 
of twenty-four, which at this distance of time has been 
worthily thought worthy of the record before us. Itseems to 
have been a life, briefly speaking, of quiet merit and unobtru- 
sive goodness, that of the Flower of Paradise planted by 
Faith upon the shores of Thames, and transplanted by Charity 
to the banks of the Tiber, to quote from a graceful tribute of 
Italian verse which appeared in Rome upon the death of the 
young Princess. 

She was but a little maid of three years old when the 
Talbots, who lived at Warwick, began their wanderings 
abroad; and it was from her parents and their teaching 
entirely that she inherited the religious disposition of mind 
which inspired and regulated her life. They went to 
Switzerland and France, and after spending a summer 
in tours, they travelled to Rome for the winter of 1821,—so 
early was the child to make the acquaintance of her future 
home. Her face and form seem to have been as beautiful as 
her mind, and we like to be told that the little saint caused a 
sensation as Flora at a fancy ball given by Countess Apponyi, 
the Austrian ambassador’s wife, where the “ oh bell’ angiola ” 
was audible all round. Specially blessed by Pope Pius VII., 
and petted by the Grand Duchess, who was afterwards to be- 
come Empress of Russia, the little flower grew up under 
promising auspices, and at six the young linguist, who soon 
began to make French and Italian her own, indulged in an 
Italian diary illustrated by herself, and opening with a 
drawing of St. Peter and the cupola. Summers at Lausanne 
and Vichy, and winters in Rome, alternated for the child with 
a summer at the Shrewsbury seat of Alton Towers with a 
stern old grand-uncle, who, like everybody else, fell under 
the influence of the gentle niece, without whom the grave 
and sad old man could hardly be induced to stir. But 
her lines were mainly cast abroad, Mr. Talbot believing 
entirely in the education of travel, and she and her sister 
Mary were everywhere accompanied by their French governess, 
and had music-lessons from a first-class master. In 1826, the 
little nine-year-old’s diary tells of Bohemia and Hungary, of 
Saxony, of Prussia, and of Mecklenburg and settling again 
in England at Sidmouth, she studied French and German, 
but Italian mainly, also spending her time “in the study of 
history, chronology, drawing, music, poetry, and embroidery 
work, for all of which she felt a particular attraction.” In 
1827 she became the Earl’s daughter of Alton Towers, whose 
picturesque historic beauties come in in this little book for a 
detailed description. Here the whole family seem to have 
devoted themselves to the good works of philanthropy, 
‘churches and school-houses springing up under Lord Shrews- 
dury’s hand all round the castle neighbourhood, till William IV. 
is reported to have said that “another Earl of Shrewsbury 
was to be wished for in England for the welfare of religion 
and humanity ;” and it scarcely needs the biographer’s com- 
ment to tell us that we seem to be breathing the fervid 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages. That is the keynote of this 
little book, and the secret of its attraction. 





* Life of the Princess Borghese (née Gwendalin Talbot). By Le Chevalier 
Zeloni. Translated by Lady Martin. With Additions, Extracts from the Prin- 
Fo Borghese’s Diary, and Letters hitherto unpublished. London: Burns and 

ates, 





Educated by Monsignor Baines, Bishop of Sisa, on the 
highest if strictest principles of the Roman belief, Lady 
Gwendalin grew up to be a fervid devotee, nevertheless 
entirely free, as far as one can judge from the little memoir, 
of any taint of the Pharisee. Asa girl of seventeen she wag 
immensely admired at a Royal ball, and delighted William and 
Adelaide during a visit to Windsor, which made the King 
pronounce her to be “the most beautiful girl in his 
dominions.” At fourteen years old she had been painted 
by Count de Chatillon with all the emblems of her many 
studies about her, in a small room in Alton Towers. When 
a Spanish mathematician of great celebrity gave her, at the 
request of her governess, a problem in Euclid to solve, she 
did it almost immediately. At some private theatricals in 
French, Italian, and English, given before a large party at 
Alton Towers, her fine declamation and her contralto singing 
won her especial praise; and when she forgot her shawl on 
leaving a seat at Ems, a German lady followed her with this 
remark,—* This shawl belongs to the belle of Ems.” Yet the 
extracts given from the young girl’s diary confirm all that can 
be said of her thoughtfulness and unworldliness, her modesty 
and her observation. 

Lady Gwendalin Talbot was seventeen years old when, as 
what her biographer calls the “cynosure of the Roman 
nobility,” she received from among them various offers of 
marriage, and, among others, from Mark Antony Borghese, 
Prince of Sulmona, over whose heart Gwendalin secured her 
final triumph in the costume of Lalla Rookh at a large fancy 
ball given expressly for her by his parents, the Prince and 
Princess Borghese. After the ball, according to Roman 
usage, the Princess (née Adéle de la Rochefoucauld) sent a 
confidential friend to ask for the young lady’s hand, which 
was granted after some deliberation, mutual attachment 
clearly sealing the demand. And the interesting historical 
blend of the noble names of three nations, in the persons of 
the romantic Mark Antony and Gwendalin, took place in 
1835 in the chapel of the Odescalchi Palace,—a hundred 
pens celebrating the union in prose and verse, and the 
daughter of the Thames becoming thenceforth a daughter 
of the Tiber. And some time afterwards Prince Bor- 
ghese could simply say to Lord Shrewsbury of this his 
English daughter, “She is the most perfect being I have 
ever seen.” The diary is continued during the early years 
of this too brief marriage, full of the same quiet com- 
ment. The absence of all dogmatism, where she differs from 
the prevailing voice, markedly contrast her criticisms from 
those of diarists and letter-writers of the opposite type. “St. 
Peter in Vincolo. The interior very simple and beautifal. 
Celebrated statue of Moses. [ cannot admire it; but I know itis 
beautiful.” That is at once better than professing for Michael 
Angelo an unfelt admiration, or than condemning Michael 
Angelo as‘an impostor because it is unfelt. So the lady lived 
her life on in the world—writing in one place, even in all the 
happiness with her husband to which she constantly recurs— 
“JT have in the depth of my heart a little vocation for the 
convent; but my state of life is chosen.” Throughout the 
record of balls and receptions at the Borghese Palace and 
Gardens runs the same silver thread,—with accounts every- 
where of her devotion to the poor and suffering, her gentle 
manner with her household, her affection for her children, her 
devotional hours apart, and the reverence with which 
she was surrounded. No greater contrast can be presented 
than the picture of the lavish hospitality of the Princess and 
her husband, who succeeded his father as Prince Borghese in 
1839, in the glorious Borghese gardens so well-known to the 
visitors of Rome, with the boats and the salfarello, and the 
many-sided crowd, to whom, without distinction, they were 
opened, by the side of the account of the lady visiting a miser- 
able invalid in a room which her companion shrank from 
entering. “Undeterred, the Princess sent to the Palace for 
sheets and linen, took off gloves, bonnet, and cloak; herself 
changed the invalid’s linen, swept the floor, and put everything 
in order The venerable Cardinal Giustiniani, arriving 
to administer Extreme Unction, was astonished and edified 
on seeing the Princess thus employed.” Amongst her papers 
at this period are copious notes of a sermon delivered on an 
Easter Sunday by Father Lacordaire. 

We have commented enough upon a book which is really 
too short and unpretentious to demand even the notice which 
we have given to it. But it is one which will more than repay 
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reading in the quite unusual personality which it describes. 
Princess Gwendalin Borghese died after a very short illness 
of not more than five days, believed to be scarlatina, then 
revalent in Rome,—died as she had lived, calmly and 
peautifally, leaving with her friends a name behind her to— 


“ Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


The description of the public grief shown in Rome at her 
funeral, of the intense sorrow of her husband and family 
and friends, of the almost “ triumphal cortége” which followed 
the body of the young girl—for she was nothing more—of the 
Pope’s blessing upon her remains (“Her death is a public 
calamity,” be said), and the tributes to her memory in prose 
and verse, form a touching end to a touching story; while a 
ghort but striking hymn to the Blessed Virgin, which pro- 
geeded from her own hand, proves her to have been in no wise 
destitute of the gift of song. In the rush of memoirs of 
gossip, and of “thumb-nail portraits” of the world’s cele- 
brities, it is well to read sometimes of such a life as this. 





MR. ASHTON’S ESSAYS.* 

Tae author has chosen a very appropriate title (though Varix 
yes would be more conformable to strict Latinity) for his book, 
for it contains seven essays on very different subjects, most of 
them interesting, and all well and attractively written. The 
first, entitled “ Childhood’s Drama,” will, we fear, hardly 
arrest the attention of any save persons of strangely pro- 
nounced dramatic tastes, and who patronise private theatricals, 
the utility of which to the rising generation some have 
questioned, and which is certainly a matter admitting of 
discussion. We agree with Mr. Ashton in his statement that 
in the last century some very serious anachronisms were 
perpetrated in the matter of theatrical costume, an error 
probably derived from the period when dramatic repre- 
sentations were, like the chase, the amusement of Kings and 
their courtiers, and when the wearing of accurate Court 
dress on the stage was deemed essential as a mark of due 
respect to Royalty. The progress of education has, we 
believe, done much to remedy this shortcoming; and we have 
read somewhere of an eminent actor who insisted on wearing 
ared hat in the part of Shylock, because he had ascertained 
that Jews at Venice were obliged to wear this species of head- 
covering, and he wished to do all things as accurately as 
possible. We may here notice what we consider a mistake of 
a Shakespearian commentator, who supposes that the guests 
at Macbeth’s castle, when aroused by the alarm of Duncan’s 
murder, appear on the stage in their dressing-gowns, as such 
garments were hardly known anywhere at this early period, 
and Scottish chieftains most probably slept in the costumes 
they wore by day. 

The next article gives a careful, and in some respects an 
interesting, account of the few years of life granted to the 
little Duke of Gloucester, son of the Princess Anne (after- 
wards Queen) and Prince George of Denmark, celebrated in 
history as “ Est-il possible,” a phrase, however, which he may 
have used not so much from stupidity as from that prudent 
¢aution which foreign Princes connected by affinity with our 
Royal Family, have found it necessary for their reputation 
to adopt, and, we regret to say, too often fruitlessly. To 
judge of the accounts of the character and peculiarities of 
this “poor little Prince,” as our author designates him, we 
may well say,— 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata nec ultra 

Esse sinent. 
He showed at a very early age strong military tastes, and, 
though in a less degree, interested himself in ships of war, 
had his body-guard of boys, and was a stern martinet,—pro- 
pensities which some may condemn, and which perhaps 
prudent parents should not encourage overmuch. But at this 
time we were struggling in defence of our religion and 
liberty against the most powerful despot in Europe, and the 
“wars and rumours of wars” with which the social atmos- 
phere was pervaded, doubtless penetrated into the nursery. 
William IIL, too, was well aware of his own precarious 
state of health, and having but little hope of living until 
the war could be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
naturally wished for a successor competent to superintend 
our military and naval operations, and therefore favoured the 





* Varia, By John Ashton. London: Ward and Downey. 


little Duke in his peculiar tastes. But though having him- 
self no pretensions to be deemed extensively educated, he 
was too German to hold the opinion, then maintained in 
certain classes of society, that a military officer ought and is 
bound to be an exceedingly ignorant person; and therefore 
provided for his successor an excellent instructor in Bishop 
Burnet, who to considerable scholarship added the advantages 
of some foreign travel and extensive knowledge of men, 
manners, and political affairs. An attempt was made in the 
House of Commons by the Jacobite party to procure the 
cancelling of this appointment, but met with failure, as 
it deserved. To judge from the Bishop’s account, the 
little Prince exhibited much intellectual power, and, what 
is too rarely found in boys of so tender an age, an 
ardent curiosity about questions of importance to the 
British nation, and even to humanity in general. Though 
repeatedly attacked by fits of ague, and also manifesting 
symptoms of hydrocephalus, he would probably have at- 
tained to maturity, perhaps to longevity, had he not been 
carried off by smallpox in the eleventh year of his age. 
Vaccination was not then known, and had it been, would 
probably have been resisted in the sacred name of liberty. 
We think that the author has introduced into this essay 
some irrelevantand uninteresting matter, and that he unjustly 
censures William III. for declining to pay to Mary of Modena, 
the consort of James, the sum of £50,000 per annum voted by 
the House of Commons ; the fact being that it was to be paid 
only on condition of the expelled family retiring from the 
vicinity of Paris, and residing permanently in Italy or, at 
least, at Avignon. The temper of ‘the Duchess of Marl- 
borough prevented her from being a trustworthy witness, as 
we are sure Mr. Ashton will admit. 

Tn the next article we are introduced to “the most curious 
church in England,”—namely, that of Greensted, near Chip- 
ping Ongar, in Essex, the oldest existing specimen of the log- 
building of the Anglo-Saxons. This race, like their kinsfolk in 
Germany, seem to have used wood almost exclusively in their 
buildings, whether public or private, though some exceptional 
cases of the use of stone could be cited. This preference has 
left its mark in their language, :mbpan, literally “ to timber,” 
being used in the sense of “ to build,” as we find in Alfred’s ver- 
sion of Orasius, Mycep pam be Romebuph setimbped per = after 
Rome had been built. So the German zimmern (originally 
timmern, as it is still pronounced in the Baltic provinces) has 
the same meaning, and this idea is also found in Russian. 
This church, which is common-looking and small, with a 
wooden tower and a shingle spire, has its nave constructed of 
split logs, the very same which, in A.D. 1013, sheltered for 
one night the corpse of St. Edmund, the martyred King 
of the Eastern Angles. Our author, in relating the legend 
(if we may venture so to term it) of St. Edmund, 
follows the account given by his poetical biographer, Lyd- 
gate, who wrote in the reign of Henry VI., and who may 
be an accurate historian, though estimated by critics as 
decidedly a poet inferioris monetx. St. Edmund was the 
son of Alkmund, King of Saxony, and was adopted as his 
successor by Offa, his kinsman, King of the East Angles, a 
measure to which the people do not seem to have objected, 
being at this time somewhat unthinking, and not apprehen- 
sive of an influx of Germans to “take the bread out of their 
mouths.” On the death of Offa, he came to England, but 
allowed a year to elapse before he was crowned, or discharged 
any regal duty; this period being spent in retirement and 
religious meditation. Lydgate’s account of the cause of the 
Danish invasion is certainly not the “received” legend, as 
Mr. Ashton terms it. He tells us that the famous Viking, 
Ragnir Lodbrog, came to England in an open boat in pursuit 
of his favourite falcon; that he was hospitably entertained by 
Edmund, but having by his superior skill in woodcraft aroused 
the envy of Bern, the chief falconer, he was assassinated by 
him; that the criminal, being detected through the sagacity 
of the Viking’s dog, was banished, but repaired to Den- 
mark and excited the Danes to invade England. But 
all other authorities, whether Scandinavian or English, agree 
that Ragnar Lodbrog invaded Northumberland at the sug- 
gestion of a traitorous English thane (the practise of inviting 
foreign foes seems to be an old and time-honoured usage), that 
he was defeated and captured by King Alla, who ordered him to 
be cast into a pit of serpents, where he chanted his death-song 





(a composition which has come down to us and been trans- 
lated) before he expired. We know some important families 
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in our northern counties who claim to be descended from this 
chieftain. Edmund fought some battles with the Danes, but 
was finally defeated at Thetford, captured in his flight, and 
shot to death with arrows. His head being cut off, was carried 
away and guarded by a wolf of singular piety, and again 
miraculously joined to his body, a red mark still remaining 
around the neck. Though the corpse was first buried at 
Hoxne, yet it underwent many removals owing to wars, in 
one of which it rested for a night at the little church of 
Greensted. Finally, it was left to repose at Beodricsweorth, 
now called Bury St. Edmunds. This church is noticeable 
also for a little window cut in one of the logs, called the 
ankret or anchorite’s and also the lepers’ window. As the 
building was small and the population of the hamlet scanty, 
the spiritual duties were most probably discharged by a 
hermit, who used this orifice for hearing confessions, or for 
other conferences. Mr. Ashton thinks it was made available 
by lepers to hear the service; but if so, it could hardly be 
used by other persons on sanitary grounds. The roof of this 
church is so low that a tall clergyman can scarcely stand 
upright in the pulpit. 

The stern Dante would doubtless have severely condemned 
Richard Cromwell for abandoning the Frotectorate without a 
struggle, and would have placed him by the side of the shade 
of him “chi fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,” but he would 
not have stooped so low as to give him a nickname; that he 
would have left to drunken cavaliers and the well-dressed 
roughs who followed Lunsford and Goring. We wish Mr. 
Ashton had avoided this practice, for whatever faults the 
great Protector’s successor may have had, at least he was 
entitled to his own name, not that of “ Queen Dick,” for which 
we find no cause assigned. Indeed, so little is known of his 
public or private life, that we are reminded of the Horatian 
maxim, “Non vixit male qui vivus moriensque fefellit,” 
nor can we say that our author has given any additional 
information of importance. There is some reason to believe 
that ideas of the hereditary and divine right of Kings had 
entered the minds of some of the Cromwell family; and 
Richard may have been actuated by scruples of conscience, 
which, we are told, agitated the last days of Queen Anne. In 
a Royalist lampoon, written in a mock chivalrous style, 
he is called the “ Meek Knight,” which is easily accounted 
for; while General Lambert is designated the “ Knight of 
the Tulip,” from his fondness for these flowers, in painting 
which, and embroidery, he beguiled his long years of im- 
prisonment at Plymouth. We wish Mr. Ashton had selected 
a@ more interesting subject, though he has treated it very 
skilfully. 

Where in the world is Javasu? We never heard of the 
place, but Mr. Ashton has, and also of Mary Baker, alias 
Caraboo, its Princess. Princess Mary turned up first at 
Almondsbury, in Gloucestershire, speaking an unknown lan- 
guage (if it was a language at all), and intimating by signs 
her wish for lodging. Taken up by the squiress of the village, 
the idea of representing herself as an Oriental seems to have 
been suggested by some pictures of Chinese scenery; while 
some of her actions led to the belief that she had been con- 
verted to Christianity. She represented herself, partly by 
signs and partly by a few English phrases which she appeared 
to have picked up, to have been carried off by pirates from 
her native island in the Indian seas, and eventually to have 
reached England. She certainly knew some words of Arabic 
and Hindoostanee; but these it is supposed she had learned 
from the gipsies, with whom it was subsequently ascertained 
she had at one time consorted. She was lionised at Bristol 
and Bath, and even became the subject of a newspaper 
correspondence (probably in the silly season), which even- 
tually led to her imposture being detected. Her confession 
and narration of her past life, though perhaps not rigidly 
true, is plausible enough, and contains nothing seriously 
discreditable, merely showing that, like too many of the 
daughters of our working people, she had entered domestic 
service with a perfect ignorance of the most ordinary 
duties, an undisciplined mind, and an erratic disposition. 
We fear that she would have created but little interest had 
she not passed herself off as a foreigner. 

The name of Benvenuto Cellini is known and his abilities 
recognised by the majority of educated persons, particularly 
those who cultivate artistic tastes. His life has come down to 
us in his own words, and the only fault to be found with it is 





its remarkable exaggerations both of facts and language, 
and, like the “ Princess of Javasu,” he seems to have been 
unable to remain quietly in any locality or to content him. 
self with any employment or any patronage,—errors trace. 
able to his egregious vanity. Born at Florence A.D, 1500, 
of middle-class parentage, he yet claimed to be descendeg 
from a race of landed gentry, and aileged that one of his 
ancestors had to leave his native place on account of a loca} 
feud. When only five years old, he saw, he tells us, a salamander 
in the fire,—not a very strong proof of veracity. Being a pre. 
cocious youth, he got mixed up in a duelling affair at the age 
of sixteen, and as he was then apprenticed to a goldsmith, we 
may infer that the free and enlightened tradesmen of Florence 
indulged in the amusements of bloated aristocrats. His skil] 
in the various decorative arts becoming rapidly known, he wag 
invited to England, but declined this offer, being unwilling to 
co-operate with Torregiano. It would take a volume to relate 
his rambles through the different Italian cities where the arts 
were cultivated, his quarrelsome temper embroiling him 
almost everywhere, while his noble and clerical patrons, so far 
from paying ready money, would frequently not pay at all. 
When the mutinous mercenaries of Charles V. assaulted Rome, 
Cellini, by his own account, which however must be taken with 
reserve, had the honour of killing the Constable de Bourbon, 
and of wounding the Prince of Orange, as well as of managing 
skilfully the artillery of the Castle of St. Angelo; and this 
experience seems to have tired him of a military life, though 
not of broils and street quarrels. The lawless state of Italian 
society, even at this enlightened time, may be judged of from 
the fact that though he admits his having committed one 
cold-blooded assassination, he did not thereby lose the favour 
of his patrons, not even that of the head of the Church, 
though the Pope refused him an appointment he solicited, 
his Holiness expressing the same opinion regarding artists 
that another Italian Prince held of poets and horses, i.e., that 
they should be fed but not fattened. He studied necromancy, 
saw Visions, visited France on the King’s invitation, found not 
much money there, and in disgust started on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in which he did not persevere, but returned to 
Paris, where he executed several of his best works, though 
often impeded by want of ready money and the hostility of 
court favourites. At last, finding the French monarch buta 
capricious patron, he returned to his native Florence, where 
he executed many splendid works which are still to be seen 
there, and died in 1570, leaving a reputation of being, as has 
been said of several other eminent men, “mad, but clever.” 

We can safely recommend Mr. Ashton’s book to the 
favourable notice of the general reader as well as to that of 
the archxologist or connoisseur of the fine arts. 





MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL.* 


Mr. BENSON gave undeniable proof, in his first book, of the 
possession of the power, so indispensable to the novelist of to- 
day, of violently arresting attention, or in the elegant parlance 
of the hour, of making people “sit up.” The means employed 
may not invariably have been legitimate or edifying, but the 
result was beyond question. Dodo irritated but amused, and it 
is not to be wondered at, that his sudden success should have 
emboldened the author to give us without delay another study 
of the abnormal womanhood of to-day. As for his title, it is 
hardly justified by the contents of these two slim volumes. 
But it has a vague Mesopotamian charm that fills the ear 
even if it does not satisfy the mind. 

Eva Grampound, the heroine of The Rubicon, though choicer 
and less voluble in her language, bears a strong family 
resemblance 1o the redoubtable Dodo. At the time of 
our introduction to her, she is twenty-two, astonishingly 
beautiful, and utterly bored with existence. And so, with 
the full sanction of her worldly parents, and with her 
eyes very wide open, she marries for his title, and above 
all, for his immense wealth, an insufferable, middle-aged 
prig. And here we may note that Eva, though caring little 
what she says or does, yet combines with this free-lance 
attitude a very shrewd appreciation of the advantages of 
social position, rank, and wealth. After her marriage, indif- 
ference towards her husband soon gives place to a more 
positive feeling. Eva lays herself out to bring home to him 
on every possible occasion the consciousness of his inferiority 





* The Rubicon, By E.F. Benson, 2 vols, London: Methuen and Oo, 
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and futility. She completely routs his mother, a dyspeptic 
old Gorgon with a mania for drugs and hygienic clothing, by 
a method of urbane effrontery, in the illustration of which 
Mr. Benson is exceedingly happy, and encourages the atten- 
tions of a certain Jim Armine until her husband’s suspicions 
are aroused, and then, when he interferes, humiliates him, 
in the presence of the other man, by convincing proof of her 
jnnocence. So far, the luck has been entirely on Eva’s side. 
But her next adventure in search of emotions lands her in 
an impasse. Her friendship with Armine was due simply to 
the desire for congenial companionship. Eva is not a thorough- 
going Bohemian,—though it is not principle, but fastidiousness 
which limits her taste for lawlessness of life. The moral code 
does not exist for her, but then she has never felt the 
slightest desire to break it. She embarks on what proves to 
be the crucial exploit of her life in the spirit of the scalp- 
hunter. Brought casually into contact with Reggie Daven- 
port—a handsome, wholesome, impressionable young Apollo 
of her own age—she deliberately exerts her fascinations upon 
him witb no other aim than that of detaching him from his 
fiancée, a true-hearted and charming girl, admirably drawn by 
the author. Eva, “the most beautiful woman in England,” 
succeeds with consummate ease. But a speedy Nemesis 
awaits her in the painful consciousness that she has herself 
fallen in love with her victim. The situation is not unfamiliar 
to students of romance, but Mr. Benson treats it with force 
and skill. Love is a liberal education, and its first-fruits in 
Eva are a desire to be candid with her lover, and expose to 
him the “reckless, cynical, unprincipled part of her nature,” 
which she had hitherto held in check when in his company, 
To this end she invites him to dinner, takes him on to the opera, 
and behaves mutatis mutandis much as David Garrick in the 
play. Reggie is shocked and disgusted; and after calling her 
“a wicked woman” to her face, flounces out of the box and 
rushes home, where, on being taxed by his mother, he confesses 
his folly and treachery, and after promising to rejoin his 
betrothed and tell her everything, writes a letter of abject 
apology to his siren. Meantime, Eva, with characteristic 
candour, has already told her husband everything, owning 
her love, but assuring him of her resolve to break with Reggie. 
Next morning, after a harrowing interview with Mrs. Daven- 
port, in which Eva is betrayed into revealing the true state of 
her feelings, she gives Reggie his congé in a letter of studied 
coldness. Reggie hurries off to rejoin his fiancée, who, on 
learning from his lips that his heart is no longer hers, mag- 
nanimously releases him. At this juncture, Lord Hayes, 
Eva’s husband, dies suddenly of heart-disease; but Eva, 
though deeply in love with Reggie, is convinced that she is 
not the woman to make him happy, and having chosen the 
path of renunciation, determines not to swerve from it. 
And here, we regret to say, Mr. Benson rings down the curtain 
ona scene of tawdry melodrama. In Eva’s letter to Reggie 
she was splendidé mendaz. But thereis nothing very splendid 
in the letter which she now writes to his fiancée, declaring 
that her late husband was the only man she ever loved. As 
for her suicide, all the pity of it is obliterated by the ignoble 
parade of fictitious grief at her husband’s grave,—a bit of 
gruesome comedy which strikes a thoroughly falsetto note. 
Her motive is, of course, to keep her own secret, and guard 
both Reggie and Gertrude from the disquieting knowledge 
that his love had been returned. But as we have seen, the 
secret had already passed out of her keeping, while no amount 
of graveyard masquerading could obliterate the recol'ection 
of her icy contempt for the wretched Lord Hayes from the 
minds of those who had seen them together. In short, this 
sordid exit robs Eva of that glamour of attractiveness with 
which the author has striven assiduously and not altogether 
unsuccessfully to invest her. The new Dodo extinguishes 
herself ; and the process is not only malodorous but gratuitous. 
If this be Mr. Benson’s notion of “crossing the Rubicon,” 
either his classics or his ethics must be uncommonly shaky. 


For our own part, however, we prefer to imagine that the 
casting of the die in Eva’s case was the heroic decision to let 
Reggie Davenport see the worst side of her character. It 
must be confessed that Eva’s conduct up to that point has 
hardly prepared us for this or any other act of self-sacrifice. 
Mr. Benson has been careful to make it clear, as we have 
already pointed out, that the only thing which saved Eva from 
really being “a wicked woman” was fastidiousness and cold- 
ness of nature. In these circumstances it must be admitted 





that, having suddenly and for the first time fallen in love, her 
resolve to dismiss Reggie is little short of a miracle. But 
however we regard the matter, it is just this one piece of ad- 
mirable inconsistency which saves the book, and, in spite of 
the author’s ultimate plunge into the domain of morbid 
melodrama, renders The Rubicon an advance upon Dodo. 
Mr. Benson’s treatment of the character of Gertrude 
Carston—Reggie’s fiancée—thoroughly bears out the initial 
description of her as a “charmingly pretty and thoroughly 
nice girl.” More than this, she is decidedly and legitimately 
interesting, and this encourages us to hope that in his next 
essay Mr. Benson may give us at least a likeable person for the 
central figure. It is not a very edifying spectacle to see a 
young author of real ability deliberately squandering his 
talents on mere towrs de force, and glorifying the union of 
beauty and wit at the expense of whatever things are of good 
report. 





DR. JOYCE’S IRISH HISTORY.* 
Turis excellent history of Ireland, by Dr. Joyce, who is one of 
the Commissioners for the Publication of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland, and is well known as the author of Irish Names of 
Places and Old Celtic Romances, is perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution to Irish history since Lecky’s History of 
England during the eighteenth century. 

The most interesting and novel portion of the book is Part 
I., which treats of the Literature, Art, and Institutions of 
Ancient Ireland, and includes a popular exposition of the 
Brehon Laws. These laws, which were in vogue in Ireland 
long before the English invasion, were not enacted by legis- 
lative bodies convened for the purpose, nor had they the 
power of the State behind them for their enforcement. They 
were derived from an immemorial custom, or from the decisions 
of eminent jurists. The Brehon Law knew nothing of an 
offence against the State, and the State never prosecuted. 
Every offence was against the individual, and it was for the 
injured party to seek redress. If the offender refused to 
submit the case to the usual tribunal, the plaintiff proceeded 
to seize the cattle or other effects of the defendant; andif the 
defendant defied all the proceedings of the plaintiff to the 
last, the injured person or his family had no other resource 
than to fall back upon the old rule of direct retaliation. Con- 
tracts, however, were regarded as peculiarly sacred. The 
Sanchus Mor says, “ There are three periods of evil for the 
world; the period of a Plague, of a General War, and of the 
Dissolution of Contracts.” It might have been well if Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his recent Irish legislation, had borne this principle 
more in mind. Though laws such as these may have been well 
suited to a Keltic country in early times, it is obvious that their 
retention in a rapidly degenerating form after Ireland had 
passed a certain stage in its development must have been fatal 
to all true progress; and the obstinate clinging to their native 
code by the Irish, combined with the imposition of the feudal 
system upon them at the sword’s point, are no doubt among 
the most potent causes why Ireland has not progressed as 
rapidly as England towards civilisation. Another cause of 
this stagnation was the complicated character and consequent 
abuse of the native tribal ownership; and those who preach 
Communism would do well to study and take to heart the 
lesson left behind by this early practice of it. 

In the chapter on the laws relating to land, Dr. Joyce calls 
attention to the ancient rights of tenants, which included 
“fair rents,” and points out that amongst those who held the 
tribe lands there was no such thing as eviction. If the rent 
was not paid it was recovered by distress. There was there- 
fore a sort of fixity of tenure. These customs, which had 
grown up during more than a thousand years, still affect the 
historical imaginations of Irishmen, in spite of the lapse of 
centuries during which the English land-laws have been im- 
posed upon them. Their remembrance has, indeed, been the 
prime cause of the cruel land wars from which even now 
Ireland cannot be said to be free, in spite of the restoration 
of their long-forfeited fixture of tenure to her people. 

Dr. Joyce’s chapters on music and art are full of interesting 
and accurate information, and with Moore’s melodies, and Dr. 
Stanford’s two collections of Irish folk-songs in view, we are 
not much disinclined to agree with him when he says that 
“the Irish native music forms a body of national melody 





* (1,) A Short History of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. London: Longmans, Green, and Co.—(2) A Concise History of 
Treland, down to 1837, By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Dublin: Gill and Son, 
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superior to that of any other nation in the world.” We are, 
on the other hand, puzzled to conceive how a people with such 
early art traditions and instincts should be able to point to 
such slight evidence of high artistic power in recent times. 
The same remarks will apply, in a mitigated degree, to the 
unfulfilled promise of early Irish literature exhibited in such 
Keltic originals as have been collected and translated by Mr. 
Standish Hayes O’Grady in his Silva Gadelica, A vast body 
of material for Irish historical romance and drama and poetry 
of the narrative order, as was once pointed out to the writer 
of this article by Mr. Froude, is lying in our archives 
ready for the transmuting touch of the Wizard of the West for 
whom Mr. Stopford Brooke is waiting, and for whose appear- 
ance Sir Charles Gavan Daffy has perhaps already provided 
for in his new Irish Library. The hopes of a similar literary 
departure were blighted by the death of Thomas Davis, nearly 
fifty years ago; and it would be indeed remarkable if they 
were to be fulfilled by the instrumentality of his old friend 
and colleague. However, history repeats itself, andjit is not 
improbable that our existing feelings of irritation against the 
country and country-folk of the Healys and O’Briens may 
ere long be dispelled by the magic of an Irish Scott, if not 
converted into as romantic an affection for Ireland as Sir 
Walter aroused, and has kept alive, in our South British 
hearts for his— 
“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 

For the rest, Dr. Joyce tells the thrice-told tale of insurrection, 
confiscation, and plantation, with considerable originality, and 
many fresh points of interest. His biasis evidently Nationalist, 
but he is no partisan. He has been at great pains to consult 
his authorities at first hand, and his knowledge of Erse has 
given him an advantage in dealing with historical documents 
in that language. But that advantage he does not abuse; 
indeed, he is as ready to quote one of ‘‘ The Four Masters ” in 
condemnation of the treachery of an Irish Chieftain, as he is 
to unearth evidence of the cruelty or unscrupulousness of an 
Elizabethan Viceroy from a contemporary State document. 
On the other hand, his portraitures of a Raymond Le Gros or 
a Sir John Perrot, are just as sympathetic as those of a Hugh 
O’Neill or a Hugh O’Donnell. 

In his smaller work, A Concise History of Ireland, Dr. Joyce 
brings his story down to the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and recounts it in the same impartial spirit that inspires his 
Short History. But we regret that, for the purposes of cheap 
publication, he should have been obliged to resort to such 
extreme condensation, and we hope that before long he will 
give us a second volume of the larger work as complete, as 
fair, and as‘admirably proportioned as the first. Whilst Dr. 
Joyce is guilty of an occasional looseness of style in his 
Short History, it is in the main written in pure, unpretentious 
English. Here and there, as in the historic idyll from the 
battle of Clontarf, which we extract below, he reaches dra- 
matic intensity :— 

“The Danish fortress of Dublin—perched on its hill summit— 
overlooked the field; and Sitric and those with him in the city 
crowded the parapets, straining their eyes to unravel the details 
of the terrible conflict. They compared the battle to a party of 
reapers cutting down corn; and once when Sitric thought he 
observed the Danes prevailing, he said triumphantly to his wife 
-—King Brian’s daughter— Well do the foreigners reap the field : 
see how they fling the sheaves to the ground !’—‘ The result will 
be seen at the close of the day,’ answered she quietly; for her 
heart was with her kindred Towards evening the Irish 
made a general and determined attack; and the main body of 
the Danes at last gave way. Then flight broke out throughout 
all the host. The rout was plainly seen by those on the para- 
pets of the fortress; and Sitric’s wife, whose turn of triumph 
had now come, said to her husband, with bitter mockery :— It 
seems to me that the foreigners are making fast for their 
natural inheritance,—the sea; they look like a herd of cows 
galloping over the plain on a sultry summer day, driven mad by 
heat and gadflies; but indeed they do not look like cows that 
wait to be milked!’—Sitric’s brutal answer was a blow on the 
mouth which broke one of her teeth.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Theories: Studies from a Modern Woman. By “A.N.T. A. P.” 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a remarkable little book, though 
it contains some elements that appear to mark an inex- 
perienced hand,—the account, for instance, of “The History 
of Food” which the heroine’s uncle is writing, and which 
is quite too extravagant for the character of the man by 





whom it is supposed to be written, and also for its place in 
a book which is anything but concerned with elaborate trifles 
of this somewhat farcical kind. “The History of Foog” . 
a flaw in the story which is otherwise full of fine studies of the. 
moral extravagances of a modern enthusiast who finds theories too. 
much for her, and who yet travels the round of all sorts of modern 
crazes,—esthetic, social, moral,—trying to apply them with rea] 
sincerity to the circumstances in which she finds herself, ang 
failing, partly because they are all more or less false, partly 
because she herself is more or less capricious and unstable. The 
little book is, in conception and drift, not unlike Mrs, Hum. 
phry Ward’s “Marcella,” which is, however, a great deal more 
elaborate, and written, of course, by a woman with more 
literary experience and artistic skill at her disposal, But 
Theories was published more than four months ago, though it 
bears the date of the present year, and cannot possibly, therefore, 
have borrowed anything from a book which had not then appeared, 
On the whole, we think Beatrice as a woman in many respects more 
interesting than Marcella, (though she has a more impulsive ang 
an even less disciplined mind,) and certainly the sketch of the 
Socialist it contains is fully as striking and original. Here, for 
instance, is the finale of the heroine’s discipleship to a half. 
educated Manchester Socialist, whom her husband, with scant 
courtesy, has forbidden her to invite to stay as a guest at one of 
her dinner-parties, within the poor man’s hearing. When she 
enters the room to dismiss him, in a frenzy of mortification ang 
disappointment, she finds him preparing to go :— 

“Mr. Latham was standing up with his‘ hat on, and held out 

his hand with what even Marion felt was dignity. ‘Oh, you have 
heard!’ gasped Beatrice impulsively.—‘I could not help it,’ he 
said quietly. ‘Never mind, Mrs. Lufmoor, maybe it will save 
you a lot of difficulties. Your good man’s in the right when he 
says you’ve got to take society as it is, leastways till we've 
mended it.’,—‘ But you know,’ said Beatrice eagerly, ‘ that I do 
not think so, that society is nothing to me, that I wish to accept 
your teaching and friendship utterly. —But perhaps John Latbam 
had read Beatrice’s weakness as well as her husband’s in that 
overheard duel; perhaps, like many another brave man, he 
shrank from putting a woman in the front rank of the battle, 
however sacred the cause. Anyhow, his afswer was not such as 
to reinforce poor Beatrice’s courage and self-sacrifice.—‘ Oh ay, 
he said slowly ; ‘ but you see, Mrs. Lufmoor, ’usbands is ’usbands, 
and has to be allowed for, and even if you was one of us naturally, 
you'd yet have to doas you was told. Indeed, I think, perhaps, in my 
class we think more of a wife’s obedience than in yours.’—‘ But some 
Socialists do not. Some would tell me to live my own life nobly, 
in spite of every tie, would they not?’ urged Beatrice hopelessly, 
—‘ No, not the sort you’d do taking up with, I think,’ said John 
Latham gently, ‘nor me. No, I think you must just be content 
to let go. I can see as a woman like you is terribly handicapped. 
—‘ Intolerably! Oh, intolerably !’ exclaimed poor Beatrice. ‘ But 
you will write to me; you will help me still in spite of this. You 
will send me your books, and let me write to you?’— Mr. Latham 
hesitated.—*‘ Well, I don’t see as there can be harm in that, if 
your man doesn’t say you mayn’t, that is; and anyhow I shal? 
remember as you did sympathise, ay, and help too, as far as you 
could, poor soul.’—His hard rough hand held Beatrice’s hot 
fingers for a moment almost tenderly, and he took himself and 
his ideals out of the theorist’s life with a comprehension of her 
weakness and a regard for it, almost chivalrous.” 
That will give our readers a good idea of the writer's skill and 
moderation in dealing with crazes of this kind. Indeed, we are 
sure that Theories could not have been written except by a writer 
of considerable insight and literary capacity. It is an immature 
story, but it is the story of a writer who may yet do a great deal 
better work ;—for this little volume,—we know nothing of ‘the 
author,—shows plenty of promise. 


Stories of Golf. Collected by William Knight and T. T. 
Oliphant. (W. Heinemann.)—This is an “ enlarged edition,” of 
a book which pleased the great army of golf enthusiasts, and 
which, in its new shape, can scarcely fail to be still more welcome. 
The common type is a duologue between the cynical caddie and 
the duffer player. Here is aninstance. Player.—‘T have meta 
man to-day whom I can beat!” Caddie —“ Aye, hae ye? They're 
hard to find at this time o’ year—(it was shortly after the autumn 
medal week)—but ye can fa’ in with them at times. It’s varra 
encouragin’ tae the likes of you, sir.’ There are some humorous 
poems of considerable merit, and an ingenious paper with the 
title, “ Shakespeare on Golf.” 


[*,* We owe an apology to Mr. J. Dykes Campbell, author of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Macmillan), for having, in our notice of 
his book, made him bestow upon himself the praise which we 
desired to bestow. The words “very able” should be taken out 
of the inverted commas within which they stood. ] 

Erratum.—In the notice of “The Poet and the Man,” by 
Francis H. Underwood, in last week’s issue, we gave the pub- 
lishers as Lee and Shepard; it should have been Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster. 
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Browring’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with Spectacles, 
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lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

JOHN BROWNING, _. 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Spanish Water, by its special com- 
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DR. LLORACH SPRING. 0” or pain. 





Is imported in quart bottles, with 
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DE. LLORACH SPRING. and CO., 90 Piccadilly, London, 
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each bottle. 
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NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


ISS Wi BLS, , formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
igh-School, an adame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis.court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Miss Wills will be at 18 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch, from April 17th, and may be seen any day between 11 and 5. 


CRSUTEN Es COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 
and 31st. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £26 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Oandi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. —-ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
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K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes the subjects of a High- 
School curriculum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing ; Singing 
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a Term. Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the SECRETARY.—The 
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and Handsworth. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
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Hrav-Master—F, 0. MAXWELL, M.A, LL.M. 
Part, or the whole, of the Summer Term may be spent at Mr. Maxwell’s Farm- 
house in Berkshire.—Full particulars on application. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 




















REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, cne of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 

















ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
ot £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board sare £56 per annum, 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Obief subjects of Examination: Olassics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCO[LT, Head- Master. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAKSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three years, 

and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be OOMPETED FOR on MAY 8th ; 

open to Boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- 
Master. 


IRTON COLLEGH, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, beginning JUNE 4th, will be 
HELD in LONDON, and also at other Centres, if a sufficient number of 
Candidates present themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be 
held at the same time, on the results of which the tollowiug Scholarships will be 
awarded :—Two Scholarships, of the annual value of £75 and £45 reapectively, 
and other Scholarships offered by the College; Two Exhibitions, offered by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, of the annual value respectively of £60 and £40; the Cloth- 
workers’ Exhibition, of the annual value of £60 ; the Russell Gurney Foundation 
Scholarship for proficiency in History, of the annual value of not less than £38 ; 
and the Mary Anne Leighton Foundation Scholarship, of the annual value of nut 
less than £17. 

All the Scholarships will be tenable for three years. Forms of entry and 
farther information may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 
122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The furms must be returned 


by April 30th. 
ee Cae ee: 0. O..M P Av Nese 
MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The SOHOLARSHIPS, three in number, eaci of the value of £250, and open 
only to British Subjects, have been instituted by the Oompany as an encourage- 
ment to the making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of 
important diseases. 

‘The Company appoint annually. 

Applications may be made at any time before the end of APRIL, by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Priuce’s Street, E.C., 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

April, 1894, 


ISS WOODMAN, 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORT- 
MAN SQUARE, assisted by Graduate, carries on her PREPARATORY 
WORK for PUBLIC SCHUOLS, on tue Uld Lives of Discipline, Teaching, and 
Social Exclusiveness, Outdoor Sports being added. NEW TERM COMMENCES 
the 28rd inst. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A LADY with an excellent Connexion, 

having a Well-e-tablished, High-Class School in a Splendd Lo alitr, 
WISHES to MEET ANOTHER will ng to invest £500, in return for a Ha f- 
Partnership and Pleasant Home, Faliest information given and required.— 
“STELLA,” 15 Arlington Road, Gloucest-er Gate, London, N.W. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
\{ Army Tutors, and Schouls for Boys or Girl-, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R, J. 


























DR. LLORACH SPRING. chants, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 


BEEVOHR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
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ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. Established 1871. 
Classes for General Edcation, under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals, Resident English and Foreign Governesses (fally qualified), Pupils 
repared for University Examinations, &0, Entire charge taken of pupils from 
dia and the Colonies. meee e8 
essors and Lecturers in attendance :—Englis nguage and Literature, 
aie tietherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, H. E. 
Malden, Esq, M.A., F.K.Hist.S.; Science, H Campbell, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P. ; 
French, A. Huguenet, Esq., M.O.P., Officier d’Académie, Université de France, 
French Master at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and occasional Examiner 
to H.M.’s Civil Service Commission ; German, Dr. 0. A. Reinecke, University 
of Géttingen and City of London College ; Italian, Signor Ricci, City of London 
College ; Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living 
Model, in Oil and Water-colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter 
Maefarren, Esq., R.A.M., Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral 
Singing, R. H. Cummings, Esq., R.A.M.; Elocution, Mrs. Ratcliffe; Harp, F. 
wood, Esq. ; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing and Calisthenics, Mrs, 
Burch. 
CLASSES REOPEN on APRIL 30th. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The next TERM will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, May l0th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. 
Benson, Lambeth Palace ; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood Coniston ; Sir Spencer 
Wells, Golders Hill, Hampstead. Prospectus on application to Miss HELEN 
E. BAYNES. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examina- 

tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Pariiculars may be obtained from the 
HKAD- MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £50, Four 

of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Olass. 

Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 

but fail to obtain Schularships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTEK 
or SECRETARY. 


RIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
LADIES, FOLKESTONE —Princ'pal: Miss D'ESTERR#-HUGHES (late 
High School Hea’-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Referenca kinaly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBisHoPp of ARMAGH; Sir Kichard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.O.P.; the Kight Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent. 


O MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT and OTHERS.— 
Within easy driving distance ot Westminster.—TO BE LET, a DE- 
TACHED FAMILY RE-IDENCE, facing Clapham Common, standing in 
beautiful timbered pleasure-grounds of about 4 acres; containing spacious Bed 
Chambers, noble Reception Rooms, complete d tic Offices, detached Stabling, 
Lawn, Kitchen Garden, and Meadow. Rent, £150 per annum.—For further 
particulars, app!y to HENKY aud LATCHFOKD, 63 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 




















SS ea CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS — 
STUDENTS are SUCCESSFULLY PREPARED for this and oth 
advanced Examinations at the Classes in connection with the NORTH LON DON 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, under the superintendence of Miss B Age 
Also for the Kindergaréén Examinations of the Froebel Society, with practical 
experience in teaching. Arrangements made for Ladies to board in the nei hh. 
bourhood. Address—The Headmistress, Miss TOPLES, L.C.P., 145 Oamt, 
Road, N.W. . 


OYAL LITERARY FUND, 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., G.O.B., G.C.S.1L., G.O.I.E., will preside 
at the 104th Anniversary Dinner, to be held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
Metropole, S.W., on Wednesday next, April 25th, at half-past six for seven O'clock 


Frecisely. 
STEWARDS. 
The Right Hon, Sir John Lubbock, 


Bart., M.P. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., K.C,1,E, 
Clarence W. McIlvaine, Esq, 
Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B, 
John Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 
J. C. Parkinson, Ksq. 
ae 
e Very Rev. the m of Roch 
Alfred de Rotheohild, Esq." 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P. 
J. E. Sandys, Esq. Litt.D. 
Clement Scott, Ezq. 
A. Murray Smith, Esq. 
Sir Walter de Souza, 
E. Steinkopff, Esq. 
Sir Douglas Straight. 
Major-General Thackwell, 0.B, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Esq. 
The Rev. J. Edward Vaux. 
The Hon. William Warren Vernon. 
Colonel the Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B, 
Captain G@. Wemyss. 
The Rev. Robert J. Wilson, D,D, 
(Warden of Keble). 
C. Knight Watson, Esq., F.S,A. 
A, P. Watt, Esq. 
LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 





The Hon. William Waldorf Astor. 
Alfred Austin, Esq. 

George Bentley, E:q. 

William Blackwood, Esq. 

Colonel the Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Frederick Chapman, Esq. 

Colonel Sir Henry Collett, K.C B. 
The Rev. Canon W. Cooke, F.8.A. 
Wilfred J. Cripps, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. 
The Lord Justice Davey. 

Sir John Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. 

F. W. Gibbs, Esq., C.B., Q.C. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Ksq., F.S.A. 
Anstey Guthrie, Esq. 

The Viscount Hampden, 

Colonel Henry Hozier, 

Arthur D. Innes, Esq. 

The Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D, 
Professor William Paton Ker. 
Orfeur J. Kilvington, Esq. 
William Knighton, Ksq., LL.D. 
Sidney Lee, Esq. 

Sir George Lewis. 

W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. 
W. S. Lilly, Esq. 

T. Norton Longman, Esq. 





7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. ; Ss 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITY. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookmMen, Lonpon. Code, Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 











DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 
EDINBURGH SCHUOL of MEDICINE has a VACANCY for a medical 
student; comfortable home, and thorough preparation for the examination, 
References exchanged. Apply to DAWSON TURNER, M.D., 37 Georga 


fquare, Edinburgh 
IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, TREBOVIR 
HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR ROAD, SOUTH KKNSING.- 
TON, S.W.—Mrs. W. RK. COLE offers a Liberal Education with the 
Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from the Country or 
Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.—Prospectuses and Jist of 
references forwarded on application to Mrs. W. RK. Cole. The NEXT TERM 

will COMMENOK TUESDAY, May Ist. 


AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 











_ TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... 00 see ane 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold, Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these. 
“THIS 1s taE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINCIPLE or CLOTHING.”’—Lancet. 
Mllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDH, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


£18,000,000 











Now ready, price 3s. 


| UNVILLE’S OLD 
> H i i - 
ACK AIL’S (J. W.) The SAYINGS | jescion ta proferense te Preneh Bea ical Pro: 


USE 


F R Y’S 


IRISH 


of the LORD JESUS CHRIST, from the 
FOUR EVANGELISTS, Collected and Arranged by 
REEvEs and Torner, 5 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
ARDS and the BIRDS. Selected 
from Various Poets by F. Nort Paton, Esq. 
With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn and 
Hubert Paton. 
REEVES and Turner, 5 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 





the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
Lendon, W.O. 





NOTICE.—In juture, the InpEx to the “Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OuTsIDE PaaE, TWELVE GuINEaS, 
Page £10 10 
Half-Page .....cccsscoccsrcssssscssorrre 5 5 
Quarter-Page 212 
Narrow Column .....scccceceeeee 3 10 
115 
017 








Quarter-Columm ..........sseesee 
ComPanizs, 

Outside Page £1414 0 

Inside Page wsccccocrrssrscerersereee 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad columr 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additiona¥ 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per incl, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 

4s. per inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 
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GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


tured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s, 6d, 
__ pod For a Present or ‘Memento, you 
par Fh not give a more faithful, ready, or willing 
friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


1, 14carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
9. Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears eut. 


3, Instantly ready for use, 
4, Writes continuously to many hours, 
5 Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
g, Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots. 
7, Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 
g, For every writer in every land a necessity. 
FINa.ty, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the 
day can produce, 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJKOT. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear. 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
From 4s. to 19s. each, 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to Suit your Handwriting. 





Complete Illustrated Catatogue sent post.free on a 





vation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
EC.; or 9a REGENT STREET, W. 
IRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
S0UTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


low £100, 
wOTOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 


tars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


R” LWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, ESTABLISHED 1839. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, * } Secs, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRESERVED  PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


PoTTED MEATS. Also, 


Gours, 








ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(TURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


il LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NOt WITHSTANDING the many 
wonderful developments of science, no rival 
has yet been found to take the place of Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment as reliable and speedy cures tor 
the varions diseases w th wuich we are all liable to be 
afflicted, The Ointment is univers4liy acknowledged 
to be a certain remedy for sore throat, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, glandular swellings, gout, rheumatism 
and all skin disewses. The Pillx have justly earned a 
World-wive reputation for all femule complaints; for 
infantile disorders they are invaluable, and they are 
«0 unfailing remedy for al] disorders affeciing the 
liver and stomach. It would be difficnlt, indeed, to: 
name a complaint for which both the Pills and Oint-. 
ment are not beneficial, Thousands of people in all 
Parts of the world can testify to their merits. They’ 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
THE AMENITIES OF CRITICISM. 


Mr. Benson’s New Novel. 


“Mr. Benson, we are afraid, after all is not so clever a young man as he was thought tobe. Taking the 
book as a whole, it is an absolute failure. It does not touch us or edify us, or even amuse us beyond a cer- 
tain languid point. It is written, as all the world knows, by the son of the Archbishop of Oanterbury, and, 
if it bas any purpose at all, it is so written as to ridicule virtue and to appiaud vice......It is emphatically 
one of those books that are sensual, earthly, and unwholesome.”—Standard, 


“A schoolgirl’s idea of ‘plot’; a nursery governess’s knowledge of the world; a gentleman’s gentleman’s 
views of high life; an undergraduate’s sense of style and store of learning; a society paragraphist’s fine 
feeling and good taste ; a man-milliner’s notion of creating character: of each of these you may easily find 
plenty of evidence in the novels of the day; but nowhere else—unless it be in ‘ Dodo ’—will they all be found 
welded into one harmonious unity as they are here.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


“That ‘The Rubicon’ is the worst-written, falsest, and emptiest novel of the decade it would be, perhaps, 
too much to say. In these days of elastic publishing standards and moneyed amateurs many queer things 
are done, and Mr. Benson’s work is a shade better than the poorest of the stuff which would-be novelists 
pay for the privilege of seeing in print. Judged by the rules of professional novelists, it is quite at the 
bottom. On its own merits ‘The Rubicon’ is not worth a moment's serious tatk.”—Daily Chronicle. 


** All the gutter-elements of ‘Dodo’ are rehashed and warmed up again with notouch of novelty or im- 
provement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The First Edition of “THE RUBICON” having been exhausted on the day 
of publication, a SECOND EDITION is now ready. 


E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ The anticipations which must have been formed by all readers of ‘ Dodo’ will in nowise be disappointed 
by ‘The Rubicon.’ The new work is well written, stimulating, unconventional, and, in a word, character- 
istic, Intellectual force is never absent, and the keen observation and knowledge of character, of which 
there is abundant evidence, are aided by real literary power.”—Birmingham Post. 

“In Gertie Carston Mr. Benson quite surprises us with the skill he shows in drawirg a simple and 
lovable girl.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“We congratulate Mr. Benson upon an exceptional achievement. He has conceived and executed success- 
fully an analytical study of modern life in which a certain salt of humour serves, at least, to keep the pages 
wholesome. The change and fusion of character amid the fires of passion have been rightly felt and justly 
depicted from the beginning, events have fallen out in a natural sequence, and the whole story conveys an 
impression of reality. The book is a notable advancs upon Mr. Bensou’s previous work.”—National Observer. 








Baring-Gould.—_The QUEEN of LOVE. By S. Barine-Govuxp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” “ Cheap-Jack Zita,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Ready. 
A story of the Cheshire salt region—a new district for the exercise of Mr. Baring-Gould’s original and 
powerful gifts. 


Mrs. Oliphant.—The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OxipHant. 2 vols. orn 8vo, 21s. 
Immediately. 


Stanley Weyman.—_UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey Weymay, Author 
of “ A Gentleman of France,” &c, With 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
[ Immediately. 


Gilbert Parker.—The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. By GitBert Parker, 
Author of ‘‘ Pierre and His People,” *‘ Mrs, Falchion,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53. [Immediately. 
A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly made his way te the front. 


Richard Pryce.—WINIFRED MOUNT. By Ricuarp Prycz, Author of “ Miss 
Maxwell’s Affections,” ‘‘ Time and the Woman,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Ready April 23rd, 


A story of society by Mr. Pryce, ** whose clever pen,” says the Athenzwm, “ has the lightness and ease of 
Octave Feuillet.” 


Constance Smith—_ A CUMBERER of the GROUND. By Constance Smit, 


Author of “‘ The Ricdle of Lawrence Haviland.” 3 vols, crown 8yo, 31s, 6d. [Shortly. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


EIGHTH EDITION NEARLY READY. 
Marie Corelli—BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Maris 


CoreE.11, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” ** Vendetta,” &. Seventh Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 
Miss Corelli s new romance has been received with much disapprobation by the secular papers, and with 
warm welcome by the religious papers. By the former she has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; 
a gory nightmare; a hideous travesty ; grotesque vulgarisation ; unworthy of criticism; vulgar redundancy ; 
sickening detail ;—these are some of the secular flowers of speech. On tae other hand, the religious papers 
praised the dignity of conception, the reserve and reverence that characterised the book. 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E.F. BrEnson. Crown 8vo, 
Thirteenth Edition, 6s. 


Baring-Gould.—CHEAP-JACK ZITA. By S. Barina-Gou.p. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


: ‘ a— edition of a story which has been recognised as Mr, Baring-Gould’s most original effort since 
* Mehalah,” 
SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, 
Rudyard Kipling —BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, and other Verses. By 
63. 


RupyarpD Kip.iing. Twenty-third Thousand, crown 8vo, 63. 
*‘Mr, Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, and full of character...... Unmistakable genius rings in every line,”— 
Times, 


Henley and Whibley.—A BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by W. E. 
HENLEY and CHarLes WHIBLEY. Orown 8vo. (Shortly. 
Also small Limited Editions on Dutch and Japanese paper, 2le, and 42s, net, 
A companion book to Mr. Henley’s well-known “‘ Lyra Heroica.” Each piece, whether containing a char- 
acter-sketch or incident, is complete in itself. The book will be finely printed and bound. 


Waldstein—JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By Cuartes Watpstein, M.A, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 5s. (Shortly. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
This is an appreciation of Mr. Ruskin’s work and influence—literary and social—by a critic who has 
enough admiration to make him sympathetic, and enougu discernment to make him impartial. 


Norman Gale.—CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gatz. Crown 8vo, linen, 
2s, 6d, t 
‘ Also a Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 10s. 61. net. 


Alzo a Small Edition on Japanese P«per, demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Im the 7 ress. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


Second Edition. 8vo, 103. net. 


TOWN LIFEin the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs. J. BR. GREEN. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘Mrs. Green’s learned, most attractive, and in every way 
admirable book......One of the most original and valuable histories which have 
appeared in England for many years.” 
TIMES.—“ Her work must, from every point of view, be pronounced memor- 
ble, not only as filling for the first time a conspicuous breach in our historical 
fiterature, but as an example of a woman’s attainment of certain masculine 
fs ulties rarely found in historians of her sex—the power of selection, of con- 
den sation, of severe repression, and of generalisation...... It is an important, 
instructive, and picturesque contribution, almost the first of its kind, to an 
undeservedly neglected branch of English history.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. —*‘ She has put together a sketch of the life of 
towns, in the pride of their mavhood in the fifteenth cevtury, which is of the 
reatest possible interest in itself, and which will be invaiuable as the starting- 
point of those who may hereafter trace their earlier development.’’ 


The FLOWER of FORGIVENESS, and other 


Stories. By Fiona ANNIE STEEL, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldre- 


Woop. 3vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Marie 


Ayaeta Dickens. 3 vols, Crown 8yo, 3ls. 6d, 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 
Manion CRAWFORD. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d, 
PUNCH.—“ Admirable in its simple pathos, its unforced humour, and, above 
all, in its truth to human nature......There is not a tedious page or paragraph in 
the three volumes.” 


MORNING POST.—‘' The story has depth of feeling as well as distinction of 
style, and, above all, it is very human.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A most admirable novel, excellent in style, 
flashing with humour, and full of the ripest and wisest reflections upon men and 
women.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawford has scored another success....., His 
characters interest us quite as much when he is telling us about them as when 
they are teiling us about themselves,” 


FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
COLOMBA. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by G. E. Fasnacut. Pott 8vo, 23. 
ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
COWPER.—The TASK, Book IV. With 


Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess, M.A., late Professor of English 
Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. Globe 8vo, sewed, ls, 


§COTT.—The LADY of the LAKE. CantolI. 


With Introduction aud Notes by G, H. Stuart, M.A., Principal and Professor 
of English, Kumbakonam College. Globe 8vo, sewed, 9d. 
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THE DEATH DUTIES. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE HANDBOOK TO THE 
DEATH DUTIES. 


By BUXTON and BARNES. 


“This is an admirably clear exposition of a very complicated subject. The 
history, the anomalies, and the reform of the Death Duties are successfully 
treated in a manner so lucid, and even so lively, that he who runs may read,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An interesting and valuable work, which may be regarded as the best text- 
book on the subject.” — Speaker. 

P “The book is a model of lucid explanation and masterly analysis.” —Manchester 
caminer, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s, 
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W.S. ROCKSTRO, Author of “The Life of Mendelssohn.” 


“The book as a whole is interesting in the highest degree, not only to 
musicians, but to all who care to study the life of a singularly noble woman, who 
used her divine gift of song not merely to elevate and ennoble the feelings of her 
anditors, hut to procure by it the means wherewith to found and endow many 
educational and benevolent institutions in her own and nei uwuopied ecountry.”— 

imes, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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WITH MAPS, 
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CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF SIR HOPE GRANT. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Cotonrt (H.P.) Royan ARTILLERY, HIS FORMER A.D.C., 
Wditor of ‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” and of “‘ Incidents in the China War; ” 
_Author of “ Sketches of Life in Japan,” * English Life in China,” “ From Sedan 
to Saarbruck.” 


With Portrait of Sir Hope Grant and other Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. demy 6vo, 21s. 





ON MONDAY, APRIL 28rd, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE: 
HIS COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 
By Masor-Genurat W. TWEEDIBE, C.S.1., 


For many years H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Baghdad, and Political Resident for 
the Government of India in Turkish Arabia, In 1 vol. royal 4to, with Seven 
oloured Plates and other Illustrations, and a Map of the Country. £33 3s, net. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


LALLAN SANGS AND GERMAN LYRICS. 
By RALPH MACLEOD FULLARTON, 


Author of “‘ Merlin: a Dramatic Poem,” “ Tanbaiiser,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SOUTH SEA YARNS. 
By BASIL THOMSON. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The tales do really succeed in calling up a vivid picture of the life of the 


Vijians Mr, Thomson has a qui-t humour all his own, which makes his book 
geculiarly pleasant to read.”—Scotsman. 





ON MONDAY, APRIL 23rd, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


IN VARYING MOODS. 
SHORT STORIES. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


Author of ‘* Ships that Pass in the Night.’” In 1 vol. crown Svo, 


HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 
AND FRENCH BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 
By ROBERT FLINT, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Hon. Member of the Royal 
Society of Palermo, Professor in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo, 21s, 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. 


Being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. 
By D. STORRAR MELDRUM. 

“Tt is a tale of passion and retribution told with brevity, force, and 
weticence.”—British Weekly. 

“It is like a bit of life thrown on a canvas by asure and sympathetic artist.’ 
—To-day. 

** Written with a rare restraint and in a literary style as pure as it is simple 
and unaffected......0ne feels intensely the reality of the characters,’—Darly 


Chronicle. 
’ 
TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 
By MAURUS JOKAT. 

Authorised Translation by Mrs, Hegan Kennarp. New and Cheaper Edition. 

«*¢ Timar’s Two Worlds’ may not only be regarded as the author’s masterpiece, 
ut as a masterpiece of Kuropeant literature.”—Athenzwm. 

** As charming as it is original, full of freshness and colour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of “ Earlscourt,” ‘* Balmoral: A Romance of the Queen’s Country,” &c. 
New and Revised Kdition, 


** A real tale of India, by a writer who thoroughly understands his subject.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 
«“*The City of Sunshine’ is an entrancing story.”"—Morning Post. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


ADAM BEDK, 3s, 6d.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s, 64.—FELIX HOLT, 
3s. 64.-SOENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s—SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.— 
ROMOLA, 3s. 6d.—DANIKL DEKONDA, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMAROH, 7s. 6d.— 
GEURGE ELIOT'S LIFS, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
CABINET EDITION. 
Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in Twenty-Four Volumes, 
price £5. Each Volume, price 5s. may be had separately. 
The Set is also sold ia various handsome Leather Bindings, suitable for 
Presentation. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW Books 


Ready on 23rd. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
On Deckle-edge Paper, pp, 496. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST. 
By the Rt. Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, Author of “‘ The Yoke of Christ,” &e, 


Just published. Orown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. Pioneers in 
Six Fields. 


By the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., 
Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ THE GOSPEL & THE AGE ” SERIES. 


Each crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


10. THE COMRADE CHRIST. And other 


Sermons. 
By the Rev. W. J. DAWSON, 
Author of **‘ Makers of Modern English.” 


11. CHRIST AND SCEPTICISM. 
By the Rev. 8. A. ALEXANDER, M.A.,, 
Reader of the Temple Church. [Neat week, 


12. LABOUR AND SORROW. Sermons on 


Some Aspects of Human Life. 
By the Rev. W. J. KNOX-LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. 


[Now ready, 


[In the press, 


18. ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. And 


other Sermons. 
By the Rev, HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. [Ina few days, 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 
15 AND 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
= ee ee a 
A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


SANTA TERESA: being some Account 


of her Life and Times, together with some Pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Keligious Orders. By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME 
Grawam. Inv 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Autovravure Frontispieces, price 32s, 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED at 


the UNIVERS'TY of ST. ANDREWS, 1863—1893, SIR WILLIAM STIR. 
LING-MAXWELL to the MARQUESS of BULK. Edited, with an Intro. 
duction, by WiLtiam Kwnicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of st Andrews, Demy 8vo, price 103 6d. 











An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D. H. Scort, M.A., D.Se, 
Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 
Svo, Illustrated with 113 Figares, price 3s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINOT. By Sir W. H. Firower, K.O.B., and 
Ricuarp Lyp«exKkeR. Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, Illustrated with 357 
Wood-Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHES. By A.C. L. Gunrunr, Keeper of the Zoological Department in 
the British Museam. Demy 80, cloth, 720 pages, Lilustrated with 320 Wood- 
Engravivgs, Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 6d, 











| LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve, 


By J. G. McKenprick, Professor of Physiology inthe University of Glasgow. 
Iilustrated. New Kditiou. Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES. Edited by Joun BartHOLOMEW. Price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sorute F. F. Verrcx. In 1 vol. crown 8v0, price 6s, 


ALADDIN in LONDON. By Fergus Hume. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 33, 6d. 


The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Pauw) 


CusHING. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

















DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY 


NOVELS. Vol. XVIIT., “ REDGAUNTLET.” Illustrated by GzorcE Hit, 
R.S.A. Now ready. Price 5s., in cloth, or in haif-leather, 6s. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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A New Standard History of the British Empire, 


In Large Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth extra. 


HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, NAVAL, 
MILITARY, AND LITERARY 
FROM B.C. 55 TO A.D. 1890. 


py EDGAR SANDERSON, MA. 


With 16 Maps printed in Colours. 


From the “MANCHESTER CITY NEWS.” 


«To compress into one volume the long and intricate story of 

_ the rise and growth of England and the British Empire—even 
though, as in this case, the number of pages and the amount of 
letterpress are both on a generous scale—is a somewhat formid- 
able undertaking. But we are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the shortness of life in comparison with the extent of the 
arduous and complex nature of the demands upon our attention ; 
and any one will be welcomed who supplies an indispensable 
thing in a fairly satisfying and trustworthy fashion. Ignorance 
of the history of our own country is an intellectual deprivation 
that is little short of a calamity ; and a knowledge of that history 
is a distinct addition to the perennial pleasures of life. Mr. 
Sanderson has necessarily had recourse to a condensed style of 
narrative; but his method of presentation, or, as we may say, his 
system of grouping events, is one that is calculated to impress 
the leading points of English history upon the memory, and that 
is the all-important matter. 


“Tn endeavouring to appreciate at its just value Mr. Sander- 
son’s one-volume history, it is scarcely possible to avoid a com- 
parison with its famous predecessor, the late John Richard Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People,’ which was first published 
in 1874, just twenty years ago. Mr. Green’s work is of about the 
same length as Mr. Sanderson’s ; both are more concerned with 
the constitutional, intellectual, and social advance of the people 
than with war and diplomacy, or with the adventures of kings 
and nobles and the pomp of courts. Neither is a ‘drum and 
trumpet history.’ Each has merits of its own. Mr. Green is 
brighter, more picturesque and dramatic in his narrative. On 
the other hand, Mr. Sanderson n oves along with a more solid 
step, and he deals at greater length with later times. 


“The freshest part of Mr. Sanderson’s work, and the one which 
chiefly differentiates it from Mr. Green’s, is that comprised in 
the three final chapters. The narrative is concerned with our 
own time. In the space of one hundred and eighty pages Mr. 
Sanderson has managed to give a bird’s-eye view of the 
Victorian age, together with a survey of the foundation and 
growth of our empire in all the four quarters of the globe, 
which may fairly be described as a literary feat. The author’s 
remarkable power of condensation combined with lucidity here 
comes into play with excellent results. The great events of the 
period—of which, as is well known, there was an unintermittent 
succession — such say as the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Crimean 
War, the extension of the franchise, the suppression of Arabi in 
Egypt, the Soudan War, are presented in a series of succinct 
essays, rounded and complete, omitting no detail however small 
which really had its influence, yet assessing the value of each 
incident, and of the entire event with judicial impartiality. 
Amid some of the most contentious and controversial questions 
and circumstances he holds the balance with an even hand, 
and yet there is no timidity, and the impression conveyed 
13 firm and clear. It would not be possible to glean from 
these pages whether Mr. Sanderson is a Liberal or a Con- 
servative, a Protectionist or a Free-trader, an Irish Nationalist or 
an Ulster Orangeman, a favourer of the North or the South in 
the American Civil War, an upholder or an opponent of the 
British occupation of Egypt. These, it must be admitted, are 
rare qualifications. The review of our conquest and administra- 
tion of India is a sound and satisfactory piece of work within its 
limits; and the story of our colonial settlements and foreign 
acquisitions is a model of well-digested and masterly compression 
within a wonderfully small space. 


“Mr. Sanderson puts forward a very modest claim for his 
undertaking. He thinks it will he serviceable to ‘learners in 
colleges and schools,’ and ‘commend itself to the judgment of 
instructors” It deserves, however, a far wider use and popu- 
larity; the publishers’ share of the undertaking has be2n done 
well. The typography, maps, indexes, and general aspect of the 
Volume are excellent and satisfying, and seem to augur that this 
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